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- An 
DY its invitation to Labour M.P.s to with- 
draw the Whip from Mr. Bevan, and report 
him to the National Executive (where expul- 
sion would surely follow), the Shadow 
Sabinet have put the Parliamentary Labour 
y in a perilous and unnecessary dilemma. 
en they cast their votes next week, after 
secret debate, the 293 Labour M. P.s 


djudicating on the procedural issue of 
Mir. Bevan’s conduct during the Defence 
Yebate, but deciding the future of the 
abour Party itself. The course proposed 


# the Shadow Cabinet would prove disas- 
pus. Those who favour it argue that the 
ly thing wrong with the Labour Party is 

anism. Since the medicine of persua- 
n has failed to curb this disease, there is 
alternative to the knife. A neat surgical 
tion, they say, which removes the chief 
e of disunity, may be unpleasant; but it 


ette: than leaving the patient in his state 


chronic malaise. 
d of this? Surely they realise that the 

hey propose, so far from unifying the 

r Party, must split it wide open. 

now until the Annual Conference— 
months when it should be prepar- 
e General Election—it would be 
more deeply than it was riven 
German rearmament, and with a 
ure of personal animosity and 


| ould realise that they will not merely be 


Are they really con-_ 


John Freeman: LABOUR and the H-BOMB 
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Invitation to Disaster 


mutual reviling. Even if the expulsion were 
to be ratified by the Conference, the militant 
workers of the constituency parties and the 
trade union branches would not meekly 
accept the decision of the block vote. The 
conflict would intensify, with its inevitable 
corollary of further proscriptions and purges, 
until all the life blood had been drained 
from what only five years ago was the most 
vital Socialist party in the world. 

We understand that in the deliberations 
of the Shadow Cabinet Mr. Attlee himself, 
as well as others, sought to dissuade his 
colleagues from a decision which would make 
electoral defeat a near certainty and might 
imperil the very life of the Labour Party. 
If the Leader’s warnings were brushed aside 
by a majority of the Shadow Cabinet, then 
it is the duty of the Parliamentary Party itself 
to call a halt before it is too late. Of course 
the Bevanites—and the Socialist workers of 
the constituency parties, whose militancy 


they represent—are a nuisance to the tidy- 


minded men of the Right. Of course Mr. 
Bevan himself can be an awkward political 
colleague. But one could ascribe far worse 
faults to Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Morrison— 
and to the big trade union leaders, who for 
months have been urging them to purge the 
Left. 

Those who think to restore the Labour 
Party to health by expelling Mr. Bevan dis- 


play astonishing ignorance of its rank-and- 
file, and unconsciously reveal the arrogance 
of which they so often accuse him. Do they 
seriously believe that, once Mr. Bevan is 
outside the Party, Butskellisn n will be joy- 
fully accepted as New Look substitute for 
Socialism? Do they not see that when they 
have thrown him into the wilderness, the 
crowds will follow him there to back his 
case against German rearmament and 
U.S. nuclear strategy? Mr. Bevan’s strength 
in the Labour Movement throughout the 
country reflects the defects of their own 
timid Parliamentary leadership. His gospel 
will be no less attractive and his magic no- 
less potent if he is now presented with a 
martyr’s crown by men who have no gospel 
of their own, except to enjoin on their 
followers obedience to Standing Orders. 


Two Reports on Bangkok 


There is a sharp difference in emphasis 
between the reports that Mr. Dulles and Sir 
Anthony Eden have given on the siees: 
Conference. Mr. Dulles failed to draw th 
Seato Powers into the direct defence of 
Formosa, just as he failed at Manila; but he 
has made the best of his failure by insisting 
that if the Chinese “embark on aggression 
they will have to face a “three-front war.’ 
since the U.S. treaties with Rhee and fea 
“interlock” with Seato. Sir Anthony, on 
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the contrary, stressed the chances of a Be 
ated settlement of the Formosa crisis if both — 


sides exercise restraint. He very properly 
insisted that, if Peking refrains from assaulting 
Quemoy and Matsu, then Chiang’s forces 
must stop attacks on the mainland, with- 
draw their forces from the coastal islands, 
and abjure “forceful means” of maintaining 
their claims. This would at least remove 
the immediate danger of war over the ofishore 
islands; and since the Chinese Communists are 
at present unlikely, and perhaps unable, to 
mount an attack on Formosa, it might establish 
a de facto truce in the Formosa Straits. The 
way would then be open for possible negotia- 
tions about the “‘ maintainable claims” of both 
groups. But Sir Anthony’s statement is too 
vague at this crucial point. Should his other 
conditions be fulfilled, he believes that “con- 
sideration could then be given internationally 
at an appropriate moment” to Peking’s claim 
for admission to the U.N. and to the problem 
of Formosa. But this is, in fact, asking Peking 
to surrender its bargaining position in advance, 
in the hope that its penitence may secure its 
legitimate demands as an act of grace on the 
part of the West. If negotiations are to suc- 
ceed, discussion about a cease-fire must proceed 
simultaneously with talks about Peking’s U.N. 
status and the future of Formosa. 


Germany and the Saar 


The political confusion in Germany—with 
the President of the Bundestag explaining that 
he rejected the East German suggestion of a 
referendum on the Paris Agreements on purely 
legalistic grounds, and the Free Democrats 
clamouring for the withdrawal from the Cabinet 
of Herr Bliicher, their senior representative— 
has been deepened by Dr. Adenauer’s statement 
about the Saar and the inevitably sharp French 
reaction. Hard pressed in the Bundestag 
debate, Dr. Adenauer indicated his view that, 
when the German peace treaty was finally con- 
cluded, Britain and the U.S. would be absolved 
from any obligation to support the French thesis 
that the political autonomy of the Saar would 
be guaranteed. This has put the cat among the 
pigeons in Paris—particularly as neither Sir 
Anthony Eden nor Mr. Dulles has contradicted 
the Chancellor. If, however, Dr. Adenauer 
amends his statement (which seems likely to 
wreck the Paris Agreements in the French 
Senate) his own position, with the Free Demo- 
crats in active revolt about the Saar, may 
become untenable. 


Northern Rhodesian Settlement 


The settlement of the African strike in 
Northern Rhodesia is very largely to the credit 
of Ronald Williams, legal adviser to the Miners’ 
International and Labour Member for Wigan. 
After striking for two months for a wage claim 
and a closed shop the African miners were 
obviously nearing exhaustion. There was dis- 
sension within their union, they had been dis- 
missed by the companies and they were 
threatened by eviction from their houses. Mr. 
Williams saw the danger that the union would 
be completely destroyed and that the whole 
African claim for advancement might be post- 


by threatening to strike themselves. The com- 
panies, however, clearly see that the African 
union is an important instrument in the indus- 
trial future of the Copper Belt; they have 


re-employed all the strikers and agreed that their 


claim shall go to arbitration. As the rank-and- 
file of the White union recently defeated its 
leadership by balloting in favour of African pro- 
motion to skilled work, there is some hope now 
of a somewhat more progressive industrial future 
for the Copper Belt. 


Plan for London 


The L.C.C. has received qualified approval 
from Mr. Sandys for its Development Plan, and 
it ean now go ahead with its most urgent pro- 
posals. But the Minister’s objections are sub- 
stantial—in part disingenuous, and in part 
unacceptable to a Labour L.C.C. While he 
correctly complains that new office and industrial 
building is likely to increase congestion, his 
decision to allocate for housing land which the 
L.C.C. had designated for industry is a counsel 
of despair. The L.C.C. proposed to concentrate 
industry as far as possible and thus to clear up 
the squalid muddle of homes and small factories 
which defaces large districts of London. The 
Minister is now, in effect, telling the L.C.C. 
that this part of the plan is unlikely to be carried 
out. As the Government is’ failing to use any- 
thing like the powers it possesses under the legis- 
lation dealing with industrial location, it must 
take the blame for this lost opportunity. At the 


‘same time, Mr, Sandys urges the L.C.C. to find 


more small open spaces in the crowded boroughs 
—pocket handkerchiefs of green between fac- 
tories, offices and flats—and to stop moving 
the working-class into such oases of “charac- 
ter” as Hampstead, St. John’s Wood and 
Dulwich. The plain fact is that the L.C.C. is 
now reaching the point where it cannot by itself 
make much headway in cleaning up and modern- 
ising London: it needs special help from White- 
hall, not obstruction. 


Equal Pay for Teachers 


It was a foregone conclusion that equal pay, 
once conceded in the case of Civil Servants, 
would be extended speedily to teachers on not 
less favourable terms. It was no less to be ex- 
pected that the National Association of School- 
masters would express indignation at the 
adoption of the principle, and the National 
Union of Women Teachers at the seven years’ 
delay in giving full effect to it. These two 
bodies, which are not represented on the Burn- 
ham Committee, have always taken extreme 
opposite views in opposition to the N.U.T. and 
the more specialised bodies of Grammar school 
and technical teachers, whose representatives 


have helped to draft the new Burnham pro- 


posals. These proposals still need endorse- 
ment by the associations of Local Education 
Authorities and by the Ministry; but this is 
hardly in doubt. Following hard upon the 
Burnham Committee’s proposals, last week, for 
higher special allowances to Grammar school 
teachers engaged in advanced work, the equal 
pay decision means an awkward increase in 


these have shown their anger with the settlement | 


‘pay 4 

school teachers depend on the standard of the 
pupils, rather than on the teacher’s personal 
abilities, i is distinctly more debatable. 


The Appointment of J.P.s 


_. Mrs. Iwi’s libel action against the chairman 
oe her Bench raises unusual questions of privi- 
lege, throws an unaccustomed and valuable 
light on the machinery for appointing and 
“removing ” J.P.s from the Commission of the 
Peace, and does both in an unprecedented way. 
The appointment is by the Crown, and so is 
removal; but whereas the road to removal is 
short, involving, perhaps, only the Lord Chan- 
cellor and one informer, the road to appoint- 
ment is long and guarded at many points: the 
final recommendation, the Lord Chancellor’s, 
follows nomination by a-County Lord Lieu- 
tenant, acting on the word of an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by himself on the advice of 
the local political parties. The 1948 Royal 
Commission on Justices of the Peace reported 
a “weakness in the arrangement for providing 
the Lord Chancellor with adequate and reliable 
information.” The holding of a formal inquiry 
locally may be suitable to the investigation of 
specific allegations about miscarriages of Fens 
but not to the question of what is called “ 
effectiveness” on the part of a J.P., or the lack 
of a “judicial mind”; and as the Royal Com- 
mission found, the vital principle of independ- 
ence for all.J.P.s involves,.as an inevitable price. 
the retention in office of some who are unsuit- 
able and cannot learn. The difficulty would 
not be cured by appointing for a term of years. 
since the question of whether or not to re- 
appoint would raise just the same problems. 


‘ 


PARIS 
The Socialists’ Dilemma 


A Paris Correspondent writes: When the 
special Congress of the Socialist Party, at the 
beginning of February, expelled 17 Deputies whc 
had been guilty of voting against the Paris Agree. 
ments, the rebels were given 30 days to seek 
readmission to the Party on terms of promising 
in future to observe discipline. This time-limi- 
expired last Sunday; and none of the rebels— 
among whom are numbered MM. Naegelen ane: 
Max Lejeune—has applied for readmission. Or 
the contrary, during M. Pinaud’s attempts tc 
form a Government, the spokesman of thr 
“Seventeen” warned him explicitly that thei’ 
votes could not be relied on if the Paris Agree 
ments came back to the Assembly. In fact, th 
attitude of the opponents of German rearmamen, 
has too much support in the country for then: 
to be willing to accept humiliating - conditions 
and. events move in their favour.. Cat Shae 

The dispute over the Saar has greatly reduce 
the chance of the Senate’s approving the Pari 
Agreements without amendment. This 

that the Assembly will have to vote on the 
meets for a second time; and in that cas 
majority of the Socialists will vote “No.” 
of the Deputies—including Daniel May 
be ie and ee casper oes U 


ia 


Peace, “hes are have r 


nd rebels against the Party’s 

are likely to swell in number. | 
_ In taking the line he has about German re- 
armament, M. Mollet has created a situation in 
which his own resignation may be the only 
alternative to the splitting of the Party. The 
February Congress (held behind closed doors, to 
avoid washing dirty linen in public) witnessed 
a serious challenge to M. Mollet’s — policies, 
methods and personality. Max Lejeune levied 
bitterly the charge that Mollet’s “Europeanism ” 
‘was stimulated partly by his desire to become 
Mayor of Arras, with M.R.P. support; and a 
‘similar wish to have alliances with the Right in- 
fluenced, he said, most of his supporters in the 
Party. When it came to a vote, Mollet won a 
majority so small (52 per cent.) that, if the ques- 
tion of more expulsions comes up at the next 
Congress, the verdict is doubtful. 


ROME 
‘ racks in the Coalition 


~ Our Rome Correspondent writes: Crisis looms 
_ over the Scelba agricultural reforms. This “com- 
promise” scheme allows peasant-tenants to be 
turned off the land after a fixed period (2-3 years) 
ollowing the contract. The reform worked out 
by the Christian Democrat Segni, and the Nenni 
Socialist Sampietro, gave the peasant 9 years 
free from fear of eviction, and then permitted it 
‘only where there was a good reason to justify it. 
The Segni-Sampietro land project is supported 
by the Communist Party, and Scelba’s rejection 
of it, because of landowner pressure, has brought 
a wave of indignation among Italy’s peasantry. 
_ Scelba, as usual, is between two fires, the fate 
of all Christian Democrat Premiers. The Right- 
wing Liberals, under Malagodi, claim to be 
defending the 1,500,000 landowners who let out 
their land on the “mezzadria” (share) system 
(half-profits to owners). On the other hand the 
Communists, Nenni Socialists, most of the Social 
Democrats and many Christian Democrats reject 
‘the Scelba compromise. 
Democrats believe that Scelba is signing his own 
death warrant by irrevocably alienating the 
peasant vote. Though the Liberals are staying in 
the Government at least until the Presidential 
election, the Republicans are now in revolt. 

_ All this lends importance to the possibility of 
_fe-creating Socialist unity. —The Social Democrats, 
“who have asked for a special party congress to 
‘protest against Saragat’s “betrayal” of the party 
-accepting the Scelba land compromise, feel 
creasingly that they are in a farcical position, 
propping up a reactionary Government. 
ip, headed by Mario Zagari, desires an 
alliance with the Nenni Socialists. They believe 
hat the Sicilian regional elections in June will 
rove that, unless the Social Democrats with- 
from the Government, they will lose all 
hope of making any stand for Socialism. 

Tt may be significant that Nenni has decided 
jat his party will present itself independently 
the Sicilian elections, whereas in the last 
nal elections (1948) a “People’s Bloc” was 
with the Communists. Furthermore, in 
ement to the press this week, Nenni said 
the solution for Italy’s problems need not 
arily be the “dictatorship of the prole- 
”_qa remark which was pointedly excluded 
‘Unita. Nenni obviously will not break his 
action with the Communists, but he 
have a “pact of action” with other 
e Italian forces. On’ one condition: 
accept his terms. Nenni does not want, 
| himself, to end up like Saragat. 
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‘One View of Bevan 


The debate on the Army Estimates on Tuesday 
promised to be a keen and profound debate in 
which the violent disagreements on Defence 
policy between Aneurin Bevan and some of his 
associates were to have been aired. Bevan’s sud- 
den decision not to support the Party’s Defence 
policy was not only an abrupt volte-face, but was 
based on arguments unacceptable to many of his 


_closest supporters. His abstention from the vote, 


however, was no comfort to the Pacifists who 
abstained on traditional grounds, or to those who 
abstained by way of general protest against the 
H-bomb. During his speech Bevan had 
punctured their rectitude by saying that he could 
‘see no logical or moral difference between the 
H-bomb, the A-bomb and “conventional” satu- 
ration bombing. But his sudden attack on the 
policy endorsed by an overwhelming majority of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, onan issue which 
for some reason he had not raised or discussed at 
the Party meeting, an attack launched in public 
and directed towards the back of the Leader of the 
Opposition, shocked the Labour benches. The 
only people who were delighted at this were those 
who have, for some time, been patiently playing 
Out rope in the hope that Bevan would ultimately 
hang himself. They beamed and said, “I told 
you so.” Perhaps the angriest reaction came from 
some of those who, for almost four years now, 
have been trying to bridge gaps, agree formule, 
and achieve compromise in the interests of Party 
unity. This, they felt, was the last straw—but 
their anger was tinged with despair. 

This being so, why were the differences between 
Bevan and his associates stifled in the Estimates 


343 
debate? It was because the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee had decided to recommend the withdrawal 
of the Whip from Aneurin Bevan. This, in the 
view of the Bevanites, transposed the issue from 
that of Defence policy, in which disagreement was 
possible, to that of the expulsion of Bevan; and 
on this the Bevanites were once again welded into 
unity. It would be wrong, however, to deduce 
from this that the question of withdrawing the 
Whip is a clear-cut division of Left versus Right. 
Most Members see it, not in this light, but as a 
matter of seeking to obtain by disciplinary means 
a concerted Parliamentary Labour Front, Reluc- 
tantly, grimly, and in full knowledge of the travail 
and turmoil which the decision may produce in 
the constituencies, some of the Left who have 
probably supported Bevan more often than not 
at Party meetings, will vote for withdrawal of the 
Whip. At the same time, some of the Right, 
worried at possibie repercussions in the country, 
will vote against it. 

It is almost inevitable that, at the party meeting, 
the recommendation will be carried, but it would 
be rash to assume from this that all who support it 
are sublimely content with the nature and direc- 
tion of leadership at the moment. Indeed it can 
be argued that, free from the liability of Bevan’s 
impetuous irresponsibility, and at times unneces- 
sarily wounding tongue, which has driven many 
from the Centre into automatic opposition to any- 
thing suggested by him, a genuine Left can now 
be effectively deployed in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Aneurin Bevan’s tragedy, which is 
in part his own fault, is that, in this situation, 
many of us now regard him as expendable. - 

WILFRED FIENBURGH 


[Mr. Fienburgh, as always, expresses in his Parlia. 
mentary column his personal views.] 


An Interview with Mr. Hatoyama 


Iw a frank and informal interview which he 
accorded me this week, Premier Hatoyama 
explained his controversial remarks, during the 
election, about Japan’s relations with Peking and 
Moscow. The existing state of war must end, he 
said, but it was impossible to “recognise” Peking 
because Tokyo has good relations with Formosa, 
and in any case it would be unthinkable to fly 
in the face of American policy. When I pointed 
out that, according to the Tokyo press, Washing- 
ton is applying pressure to prevent Japanese trade 
with China, and is refusing: American visas to 
representatives of Japanese firms trading with 
Peking, the Premier said this was a false and 
malicious rumour. 

We next discussed the prospects of the forth- 
coming talks with Russia about the release of 
Japanese prisoners, the position of war criminals, 
the question of fishing rights, and the possible 
return of the islands of Shikotan and Habomin. 
Mr. Hatoyama believed that an unknown number 
of prisoners are still alive in Russian hands, and 
he hopes that the U.S.S.R. may return the 
islands. I asked what bargaining card he had in 
his hand, if he were not prepared to offend 
Washington. Was not that Japan’s real dilemma? 
He replied that anyway he would not quarrel 
with America. My impression was that his 
policy will differ little from Shigemitsu’s. 

I next raised the question of rearmament in the 
light of Article 9 of McArthur’s Constitution, 
which (in the words of the Nippon Times) 
“envisaged the complete abandonment by the 
Japanese nation of the right to use armed force 
for any ‘purpose whatsoever.” The Premier’s 
argument is that Article 9 permits the “inherent 
rights of self-defence,” and this means that all 


weapons—including jets and paratroops—neces- 
sary for defence are permissible. What about the 
H-bomb? I asked. Mr. Hatoyama replied 
vaguely that the nature of “necessary” weapons 
changes fast. He admitted, however, that his 
interpretation of Article 9 was not universally 
accepted, and he therefore wants to have the 
Constitution amended to remove all doubts. This, 
he added, would: be impossible in the present 
Parliament, with the Government enjoying less 
than a two-thirds majority. He believed, how- 
ever, that a constitutional amendment would 
become possible in the next Parliament if the 
electoral law were changed; smaller, more numer- 
ous constituencies should give the Conservative 
parties the necessary two-thirds of the seats. 
The Premier may well be right, especially 
since I see no prospect of genuine agreement 
between the Socialist parties: their whole outlook 
and philosophy is separated by a gap wider than 
that between the extreme Right and extreme Left 
of the British Labour Party. They will, however, 
unite in this Parliament to oppose any change in 
the Constitution. Meanwhile, I have found it 
impossible to explain or justify to Asian Socialists 
Britain’s decision—with the endorsement of the 
majority of the Labour Party—to manufacture 
the H-bomb. Every Socialist I have seen in India, 
Hong-Kong and Tokyo, asks why Britain is not 
more independent of America. One may reply 
that British influence had a moderating effect 
on the U.S. in Korea and Vietnam; but it is 
impossible to make this argument convincing in 
the matter of the H-bomb, which—however it 
may seem in London—is regarded by Asians as 
the ultimate symbol of American policy in Asia. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Labour and 


Ox Wednesday evening last week, I heard 
Aneurin Bevan making what was, for three- 
quarters of its length, one of his greatest Com- 
mons speeches. Having lashed the Government 
both for the incompetence of its Defence plan- 
ning and for its failure to observe its own precept 
of negotiating from strength, he narrowed his 
indictment to a single question, addressed 
separately to Government and Opposition. Did 
the Government mean that nuclear weapons 
would be used against any sort of aggression, 
whether or not it was accompanied by nuclear 
attack? And, if so, did the Opposition give its 
support to that proposition? The White Paper 
we were debating seemed to suggest that this 
was the Government’s intention, and the Oppo- 
sition amendment dodged the issue. Would the 
Leader of the Opposition make it clear that 
Labour did not support such a course? If not, 
Mr. Bevan would have to abstain. 

That seemed to me then—as it does now after 
reflection—to be an unreal, even a misleading, 
question, unworthy of the penetrating analysis 
which had preceded it. Indeed; the assurance 
for which Mr. Bevan asked would, in a sense, 
make the worst of all worlds. For the only pur- 
pose of the H-bomb (from the manufacture of 


which Mr. Bevan does not dissent) must be: 


to deter. And to guarantee in advance that 
your potential enemy is free to invade you with 
impunity, so long as he sticks to the conventional 
weapons in which he far outstrips you, seems an 
odd sort of deterrent. Because, therefore, I 
thought that the specific point on which Mr. 
Bevan focused his difference with the Labour 
Front Bench lacked both the logic and substance 
of his formidable case against the Government, 
I did not feel ready to follow him in withholding 
support from the Labour Party amendment of 
censure. I believe, indeed, that his emphasis on 
this false point has distracted attention from a 
much more fundamental problem. 

The real nature of that problem was stated 
earlier by Mr. Bevan with brilliant clarity: 

We cannot discuss this White Paper as 
though what we are really doing is providing 
the instrument of policy alone—because when 
the instrument which we are proposing to 
create is absolute, policy is intrinsically -the 
instrument itself .. . because, the weapon being 
absolute, it is also policy. Therefore, the 
debate upon Defence to-day must concern 
foreign affairs as well as Defence. 

It must, in other words, concern the funda- 
mentals of the military alliance in which we are 
a member. Now this, as it seems to me, is just 
the point to which R. H. S. Crossman and 
George Wigg led us in their analysis of the 
Defence programme, published two weeks ago 
in this journal. They based their argument 
largely on two factors, neither of which has been 
given sufficient weight by most of those who 
have joined issue with them. The first was that 
the dividing line, technically, between the 
nuclear weapons we now possess and the H-bomb 
is not very clear—indeed, Crossman and Wigg 
believe that Britain already possesses the 
H-bomb. Secondly, Britain is, so far as Europe 
is concerned, an integral member of a military 


alliance which (as General Gruenther has con- 


firmed last week) is now absolutely committed 


the H-bomb 


to waging war, if it has to wage it at all, with 4 


nuclear weapons. It follows, then, that Britain 
is, at this moment, fully committed to participa- 
tion in nuclear war; to an acceptance in prin- 
ciple of the need to strike thé first blow in 
nuclear war; and probably to permitting the use 
of British bases for the striking of that blow. 
In the face of this existing commitment, which 
is now involved in our membership of Nato and 
to which the Labour Party is equally committed 
with the Government, Crossman and Wigg 
expressed the view, with which I think Mr. 
Bevan agrees, that Britain cannot very well 
unilaterally deny herself the H-bomb. They 
went onto argue that possession of the bomb 
would actually strengthen our position inside 
Nato and give us a new opportunity of making 
“a supreme effort” to exert our influence on 
US. strategy. 

It is at this point that I disagree with them. 
They seem to me to have greatly over-estimated 
the influence which could be effectively brought 
to bear on the U.S. by a Britain which possessed 
a few H-bombs, but remained committed to 
Nato. They seem also to have under-estimated 
the appalling danger to Britain of commitment 
to participation in a nuclear war which could, I 
believe, be begun without British consent or 
even, conceivably, over British protests. Last 
year this journal argued cogently against the 
policy of making Nato wholly dependent on 
nuclear weapons, basing its argument on Britain’s 
unigue vulnerability to retaliation. That step, 
however, has now been taken, and with it the 
odds against the success of what Crossman and 


+ 


by the complete commitment of te ag 
use. The danger has indeed increased to the 
point at which the most sober assessment of 
British security must call in question the con 
tinued existence of the American bases in 
Britain, and thus of the existing British commi 
ment to Nato. q 
_ This, then, is surely the real question which 
underlies Mr, Bevan’s observation that the 
“instrument” and the “policy” have become 
indistinguishable. And this was what Crossman 
and Wigg meant when they posed, with some 
precision, the choice between “ neutralism ” and 
a final “supreme effort” with Nato. I thought 
Mr. Bevan wrong when he turned away from 
this difficult and essential truth to what might 
be called, without unreasonably twisting his 
words, an almost legalistic argument about the 
actual dropping of the H-bomb. Yet I thought 
his political instinct was dead right in telling him 
that the Socialist Left of the Labour Party can- 
not be committed to U.S. anti-Communist 
nuclear strategy. I agree with Crossman and 
Wigg when they blow away the pretence, which 
the Left has accepted for far too long, that we 
cai remain a member of Nato without bein 
involved in any of the dirty work; but I ea 
unacceptable, on political as well as strategic 
grounds, their choice to remain a member, not- 
withstanding. 4 
Yet the gulf between the two positions is not 
all that wide. Mr. Bevan says, in effect: 
“Negotiate with the Russians now, while there 
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xistence.” Here surely is near agree- 
ne Mr. Attlee’s vague demand for Three- 
Power talks, with no more precise agenda than 

he “lessening of world tension” and the pursuit 

“disarmament through the United Nations,” 
‘totally inadequate. The supreme effort must be 
irected towards persuading the Americans to 
pin in (or at least, as at Geneva, to acquiesce in) 
mmediate talks with the Russians to secure an 
preed unification of Germany before the 
militarisation of the two Germanys becomes 
evocable. This must be the touchstone on 
hich we first test our ability to influence the 
S. And the Labour Party should stand 
lidly behind Mr. Bevan in demanding those 
ks now. No British Government could stand 
p to such pressure from a united Labour Party. 
nd what if the Americans were once again to 
impose their veto, as we are now told they did 
vhen the Prime Minister planned to meet Mr. 
enkov? Then, at least, British involvement 
U.S. nuclear strategy could no longer be 
a on the grounds of strengthening our 
influence i in Washington. 

If such talks were held successfully, the 
reduction of tension in Europe would be so great 
as to reduce enormously the danger of an 
timate nuclear war. But, even then, there 
vould remain a problem which is basic to 
itish security. Dare we, in the face of the 
-bomb, leave Britain in the position of being 
utomatically involved in a nuclear war. which 
might not be of our choosing? Are we pre- 
red to commit instant national suicide, if the 
mericans (or the Americans and the West 
rermans together) should blunder into a war 


2 INCASHIRE is enjoying none of the exhilaration 
f Mr. Butler’s boom. Like agriculture, but with 
nore immediate reason, it. feels that it is the 
forgotten community of Tory prosperity. It is 
t that unemployment and short-time working 
ve begun to approach the dimensions of the 
52 slump. Many mills, however, had extended 
hristmas holidays through want of-orders; and, 
e then, reports have been coming in almost 
of mills closing or going on short time. 
eed, even at a time when unfilled vacancies 
ed the numbers unemployed and many mills 
under strength, the whole industry fears that 
sliding into another 1952. 
he problem is in part, but only in small part, 
to the fall in exports. Last year, thanks 
to the Japanese trade pact, and partly to 
tainty about American raw cotton prices, 
\ ashire’ s exports of cotton piece-goods were 
west since 1947, when we had barely begun 
over from the war. Excluding wartime 
d years of immediate post-war recovery, 
w the lowest exports for any year since 
Os. But it is in the home market, now 
for more than three-quarters of total 
on, that the problem has arisen. Last 
‘million square yards of piece-goods 
ed from India—seven times as many 
_ Perhaps 75. millions of last year’s 
for processing here and re-export. 
of Indian cloth retained for home 


uction, but who can say where the 


ae and Wise say: “One — 
effort . . . to find a basis for peaceful 


is still small compared with Lan- 


situation? That, it appears, is the risk we have 
to accept while we accept the U.S. bases and 
our existing commitment in Nato. Is there a 
viable alternative? Can we avoid or reduce the 
risk by withdrawing from Nato into a defensively 
armed neutrality? And what, in this context, is 

a “defensive” armament? Does it even include 
the H-bomb, which would look a very different 
sort of deterrent if the control over its use were 
ours alone? Of one thing I am sure: Britain, 
as leader of a Commonwealth in which India, 
the most influential of its members, is neutral, 
could choose a similar policy of neutrality with- 
out the abdication of Great Power responsibility. 

. The risk, then, to which we are now com- 


- mitted, and the quest for an alternative, con- 


stitute the fundamental problem which the 
Labour Party has to face in the field of Defence. 
With the present paralysis of leadership, we 
Should be innocent indeed if we believed that 
the Movement as a whole does not seek guid- 
ance and initiative from the Left. And we 
should be innocent, too, if we believed that, 
despite the tragic events of the last few days, 
the Left can function effectively without Mr. 
Bevan. Inside or outside the Labour Party, his 
is the one distinctively Socialist voice in Britain 
which carries authority all over the world. The 
arguments over this year’s White Paper have 
served a purpose in stripping away from the 
problem of Defence much of the professional 
cant which has obscured it in the past. We can 
now see more clearly what the problem is. And if 


‘an effective non-Communist Left-wing is to sur- 


vive in the Labour Party, it must now accept the 
responsibility of synthesising its varying views 
and agreeing on a coherent (and collective) 
answer. JoHN FREEMAN 


Lancashire’s Import Crisis 


process will stop—with Manchester merchants 
advertising in India for additional supplies? 
Lancashire’s mood is not in the main pro- 
tectionist. Indian wages are a long way below 
Lancashire’s, but so is Indian productivity. On 
equal terms, say employers and unions alike, we 
need not fear competition. The problem is that, 
whereas world prices of raw cotton are kept high 
by American price-support policies (and Indian 
raw cotton is sold at world prices), supplies to 
Indian mills are controlled at a level some ten- 
pence or a shilling less. This is equivalent to 
about 3d..a yard.on woven cloth: if Lancashire 
weavers worked for nothing, the unions say, we 


still could not compete. 


The Government have had this problem before 
them for several months, but have done nothing. 
In January, Mr. Low, Minister of State at the 
Board of Trade, visited Delhi and discussed the 
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question with Indian Ministers. There were 
some hopes that India would increase her export 
tax on cotton goods; but in his Budget last week, 
Sir Chintaman Deshmukh lowered the duty on 
coarse goods (the medium grades, which mainly 
affect Lancashire, remaining duty-free) and at 
the same time increased the domestic sales tax 
on cotton goods, to force more into the export 
market. This has hardly reassured Lancashire, 
particularly as nothing has been done to reduce 
the very high rate of import duty on the trickle 
of Lancashire cottons entering India. 

The Government have been asked by the 
industry (the merchants and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce vehemently dissenting) 
to find a means, not necessarily of excluding 
Indian imports, but of limiting them to a definite 
figure so as to remove present uncertainties and 
the depression of market values. Mr. Thorney- 
croft, who in any case usually tends to sacrifice 
production interests to those of merchants and 
middlemen, is naturally unwilling to act in 
breach of the pre-war Anglo-Indian trade agree- 
ment, the Ottawa agreements and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, by imposing 
quotas. By the pre-war agreements Indian manu- 
factures enter Britain duty-free; for at the time 
it was negotiated, the idea of Britain’s importing 
from India would have appeared as far-fetched 
as that India’s imports from Britain would 
fall to only 3 million yards in 1954. Tariffs 
therefore present as many difficulties as quotas. 

This was the background to the visit to 
London three weeks ago of the entire Legislative 
Council of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, to meet the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Group of Labour M.P.s. The fact that this was 
the first such deputation of the whole Council 
gives some impression of the anxiety which is 
felt on the union side—and feeling on the em- 
ployers’ side is no less strong. As a result of 
this deputation, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Labour M.P.s worked out a plan to meet the 
immediate crisis; and this was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Legislative Council at a subsequent 
joint meeting in Manchester. 

The scheme is essentially simple, and has the 
merit that it does not fall foul of the pre-war 
agreements or of G.A.T.T. What we propose 
is that a Cotton Goods Import Commission be 
set up by statute and given the exclusive right 
of import of cotton piece-goods and yarns into 
this country. It would continue to import ali © 
goods which enter into international trade on a 
“fair basis,” including Continental cloth coming 
in under the O.E.E.C. liberalisation arrange- 
ments. It would presumably allow unlimited 
quantities of Indian cloth for re-export, but 
would place a limit on Indian piece-goods for 
the home market, as long as “unfair” conditions 
applied in the prices of raw cotton. Similar 
limits would be applied today to Portuguese and 
Egyptian yarns, which are exported on terms 
which amount to dumping. 

This is the only scheme, so far, put forward 
for dealing with Lancashire’s crisis, and few 
would resist our claim that it would be effective. 
At the same time it is consistent with our inter- 
national obligations. It does not involve increased 
tariffs, or quotas in any accepted sense of the 
word. It follows indeed what the Labour 
Government did, and the present Government 
are still doing, in the import of jute goods, where 
public control has been maintained to protect 
United Kingdom producers. There are no 
special features of the jute goods trade corre- 
sponding to the price differentials in raw cotton, 
so it can be fairly said that the case for the 
proposed Import Commission for cotton is even 


. nor Mr. Chuter Ede, nor Mr. Wilson. 
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more justifiable. The Legislative Council and! ites ee 


Lancashire Labour M.P.s are well aware that — 
the scheme they have put forward is limited to — 
one immediate problem only, and does not deal 
with the wider measures that will be necessary 
to bring health to Lancashire. But what we all 
clearly realise is that no plan to deal with the 


long-term problems has ary hope of success 


if we fail to deal with the uncertainties and 
insecurity caused by the present crisis. 
HAROLD WILSON 


London Diary 


Wry were the Lobby Correspondents so wrong 
on Tuesday morning about Monday’s decision by 
the Shadow Cabinet to demand the expulsion of 
Mr. Bevan? Almost all of them forecast that the 
trouble would be patched up, and interpreted the 
Attlee motion calling for Three-Power talks as 
a concession to the Left. In fact, of course, it was 
a fig-leaf for the Right. But I think I know how 
the mistake arose. Great care was taken at the 
conclusion of the meeting not to leak its decision 
until Mr. Bevan had been informed in writing. 
But a number of the participants had been pre- 
pared to talk fairly freely earlier in the day. In 
particular, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Gaitske 
indeed—allowed it to be known among. their 
intimates that they were opposed to expulsion— 
though Mr. Gaitskell actually voted with the 
majority. Who then was for it? Not Mr. Dalton, 
For these, 
if we may this time believe the Daily Express 
Lobby Correspondent, actually voted against it at 
the meeting. I hazard a guess that Mr. Morrison, 
Dr. Summerskill, and Sir Frank Soskice—a gentle 
extremist, if ever there was one—were the three 
furies who goaded their colleagues into: this tragic 
decision. 


* * * 


It is just nineteen years since the Daily Mirror 
broke to a startled British public the King’s de- 
cision to marry Mrs. Simpson. The public in 
every other country had known of it long before. 
But in Britain there had been an understanding 
among the newspapers to suppress the royal 
scandal. Nowadays we are less discreet about the 
private lives of royalty, and newspaper readers 
have been regaled for many months with tit-bits 
about Princess Margaret’s alleged desire to marry 
an untitled courtier. Still, the five and a half 
million readers of the Sunday Pictorial must have - 
been surprised by what they found awaiting them 
with last Sunday’s breakfast egg. Three whole 
pages telling us that Margaret must now face the 
choice between royal duty and a private marriage, 
and that the Caribbean tour was, in effect, an in- 
genious shot to convince her of the lushness of the 
pastures to be enjoyed inside the royal enclosure. 
On Monday, the Daily Mirror followed the: story 
up with five whole pages, and on Tuesday it again 
ran it as the lead story. The other Sunday papers 
that I saw (with the exception of the later editions 
of the People) were caught in positions of 
unaccustomed respectability; and the story was 
almost entirely boycotted on Monday by the 
London dailies. So the Mirror and the Pictorial 
had something like a clean scoop. What fun. if 
it also proves to be true! There is one similarity 
between this occasion and the Mirror group’s 
earlier scoop, nineteen years ago. Once again, 
English newspaper readers are being told what 
others already know. The Mirror story was 
identical in its essentials with a story which had 
appeared in Time magazine of February 14. But 
not in the edition*circulating in Britain. 


the enone of another oddl 
story? So at least some B.B.C. gossips ey 
suggest. When the public men appearing on 
In The News protested recently against the 
indefensible rule that the B.B.C. may not discuss 
anything likely to be the subject of debate in 
Parliament within the next 14 days, almost every- 
body thought they were right. M.P.s were 
mostly shocked by Sir Winston’s peevish affirma- 
tion that he would never consent to any change in 
the rule, and puzzled by Mr. Attlee’s dead-pan 
agreement. The Princess, once again, is said to be 
the explanation. If her choice is marriage, the 
Government’s intention has been to rush through 
the necessary formalities, with the consent of the 
Opposition, before public opinion has time to 
demonstrate its féelings—one way or the other— 
in a manner which might embarrass the Queen 
or call in question the stuffy protocol which sur- 
rounds the Royal Family. The power to veto the 


‘discussion of a particular subject within a par- 


ticular period of days is an important part of 


that plan. 
* * 


I can understand why Mr. Mintoff, the leader 
of the victorious Maltese Labour Party, argues 
that the island should be represented at West- 
minster: left to itself, it could support a few 
goats. Its population lives on the British base, but 
has no control over the conditions which the 
Colonial Office and the Admiralty impose. But Mr. 
Mintoff wants it both ways: the electorate, for 
instance, being overwhelmingly Catholic, insists 
that in any union Malta should be excluded from 
British divorce laws. For similar reasons the 
Maltese continue to add more children every year 
to a population that is already too large. Two 
Maltese M.P.s at Westminster might be one of 
those agreeable anomalies on which our Consti- 
tution thrives. But what if Gibraltar demanded 
the same status? And St. Helena?. And why 
should we give representation to these distant 
colonies and deny it to the electors of St. Helier, 
Douglas or St. Peter Port? I am not at all sure 
what is the best form of government for small 
dependencies which cannot support themselves in 
the style which we decree for them. But I sus- 
pect that something like the status of the Isle of 
Man or the Channel Islands might be worked out. 
Mr. Mintoff, who talks of an “Ulster” solution, 
should remember that political union does not of 
itself solve economic problems. In fact, the dock- 
yard workers who voted for Mintoff might well 
send a deputation to discuss the problem with a 
dole queue in Belfast. 

* * * 


What a shameful thing it is that the colour bar 
issue on the West Bromwich buses should have 
been reopened just when it had seemed to be 
settled. And how curious are the circumstances. 
For last Saturday, after talks with the local Trans- 
port Committee, the men reaffirmed an earlier 
decision not to operate a colour bar. How, then, 
does it come about that three days later their 
words are denied by, their actions? .One reason 
is the local branch Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers, Mr, Deeley. He was one of 
those who, to his discredit, refused last Tuesday 
to take out his bus, if an Indian conductor accom- 
panied him. Such an example by a Union official 
may well have misled others. I do not, for an 


instant, doubt that Mr. Deakin and his Executive - 


mean what they say when they condemn racial 
discrimination. But I can’t help contrasting their 


relative inaction in this case—and the lack of any © 


unequivocal protest from the Labour Party—with 


what happens when unofficial strikes of a different - 
colour occur in the docks, say, or on the London ~ 


p : lly cit hap on Pathe asion 
tively pilloried now? Mr. Deakin could 
on far more support than he usually gets for 
strike-breaking if he would get to work and clean 
up this particular mess. 
; peck * * L 
All those who recall and respect the courage 
of Olive Schreiner will be glad to hear that a 
group of eminent South Africans has decided 
to mark her centenary by founding in her name 
a university scholarship for women. I have just 
received their appeal, which quotes her moving 
and, unhappily, too topical plea: “On our great 
African flag, let us emblazon these words, never 
to take them down, Freedom, Justice, Love; great 
are the two first, but without the last they are not 
complete.” Contributions should be sent to Mr. 
Philip Segal, Department of English, University 
of Cape Town, Rondebosch. : 
* * be nee 
A park-keeper told me the other day that teal 
people now use public drinking fountains. I had 
noticed that one specially monumental fountain 
had no mugs on its gloomily dangling chains, but 
he capped me by declaring that it had no water, 
either. “People want something better than 
water now,” he said, “and they’ve got the money 
to pay for it, kids and all.” Is the drinking foun- 
tain doomed? Will our grandchildren ask what 
these crumbling monoliths were for? There are 
sensitive, fashions in drinking. Last week the 
Norwich and Norfolk Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association asked the Taverham Magistrates for 
half an hour’s extension every night, “to coun- 
teract the effects of television.” TV has only just 
conquered Norfolk, but the evening customers im 
the pubs are already drinking up quickly and 
getting off home. They perhaps take a bottle 
with them, but they could get that at the. off- 
licence, which (accordingly) is as inexorably 
supplanting the pub as the soft drink bar is super- 
seding the water-fountain. I never quite know 
why we spend so much time assuring each other 
that we live in an age of transition, as though 
nothing had ever changed for our fathers. Bu 
the signs of change are perhaps odder and les: 
plainly directional than they were—like the notice’ 
outside the famous pub on the road to Epson» 
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I have nothing against coloured nurses, bun 
' illness I would prefer a British nurse because fo) 
us white is traditionally in keeping with the hospite. 
-atmosphere.—Daily Express. (J. Schoup.) _ nt 
Mr. Ronnie Waldman, head of B.B.C. televisic 
light entertainment, does not believe that vie 
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It is permissible to say that you hunt in 
but not that you wear a pink coat.’ ‘You wea 
coat, but you cannot say that you hunt i 
‘You can also say that you wear a scarlet coa 
the expression “hunting in scarlet” is 
pordetines The Field, (F. G: Fox) 


“Sheffield police were Tooke 
who had been described as 
gentleman. aie _ They had been 
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 sMitevate » is not ‘used in the Ser- 
har in the Army numbers of National ~ 


ice entrants have been found unable to read. 
—MR. MACMILLAN. 


“he baseless allegation is dismissed— 
The Army chiefs obliterate 

The very word “ illiterate,” 
iteracy therefore does not exist. 


Though one of every hundred call-up men 

The ABC finds quite beyond his ken, 

_ Those mentally retarded 

Can be simply disregarded, 

ind none need be sent back to school again. 


“ 


ecruits have been through the scholastic mill, 
nd minimum requirements all fulfil— 

Since call-up men dim-witted 

For the Forces are unfitted, 

ie proportion of illiterates is nil. 


e ranks have all the schooling that they need 
(A gratifying state of things indeed!) 

And when the intake’s sorted, 

No illiteracy’s reported 
Though one per cent. can neither write nor read. 


The Army bests are passed by every one 
When military training is begun— 
_ All conscripts passed for fighting 
Pass in reading and in writing, 

) illiterates in the Army there are none. 
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The New Look in 


Russia 


ati 


as 


On February 19, Izvestia came. out with a full 


ge devoted to the Importance of Planting 

ize; it allocated a quarter of its total space 
oth seemingly unexciting problem. Since then, 
her papers have followed suit, with reports 
dozens of areas ‘of the far-flung Soviet 
nion on the successful experiments made in 
; e-growing—some even in the neighbour- 


i Republic is the far’ north of European © 
sia. Readers are told that, thanks to the 
ip soil in these parts and the midnight sun, 
e can be grown more successfully there than 
ther places with a more temperate climate. 
ess to say, the maize cobs do not actually 
in the Far North, but the leaves and stalks, 
‘operly treated, provide invaluable fodder for 
s and other livestock. Just as, in the past, 
intic press and radio.campaigns were con- 
ed in favour of collectivisation, and then 
estation, and finally Michurin-Lysenko 
ods, soa campaign has now been launched 
that maize is the thing that will solve 
blem of Russian agriculture. 
is at the back of it? After carefully 
ling all the speeches and documents per- 
to the recent Government changes in 
I am more convinced than ever that what 
viet leadership sought to achieve by re- 
Malenkov by. Bulganin was a “double 


, all the offers of conciliation, agree- . 
coexistence made by Moscow. 
Bulganin’s speeches were intended 


. could talk from 


to convey” the idea that, if necessary, Russia also 

“positions of strength.” 
~ Secondly, the Russian consumer was told sharply 
to face hard facts. : 

The Soviet Cookery Book, of which I wrote 
recently in this journal, was a typical product 
of the “ Malenkov Era.” Not only did it suggest 
that Russia was now a land of infinite plenty, 
where every housewife would before long have 
a fridge, but it also recommended that, for the 
good of his health and his working capacity, 
every Soviet citizen should consume four meals 
a day, and that, according to the nature of his 
work, he should have a daily diet of between 
3,000 and 5,000 calories. It seems obvious now 
that, with real wages rising, and with the con- 
sumption of food rapidly growing in both town 
and country, production has just not been able 
to catch up with this constantly increasing con- 
sumption. Friends who have been in Moscow 
in the last six months or so have told me that 
food conditions were becoming “very difficult 
indeed”; and that, although there was still plenty 
of tinned food in the shops—a lot of it imported 
-—there was a serious shortage of fresh meat, 
eggs, milk and other dairy produce. 

These stories fit in perfectly with Khrushchey’s 
famous Report of February 2. He made no 
secret of the fact that consumption was growing 
much more rapidly than production where food 
was concerned. His attack on “consumption- 
ism,” and on the “so-called theorists” who, 


‘following in Bukharin’s-and Rykov’s footsteps (as 


he put it), imagined that light industry could 
be given priority over heavy industry, may or 
may not have been intended as a personal attack 
on Malenkov. It was certainly an attack on 
certain people high up in the administration, and, 
indirectly, on the general public which was be- 
ginning to take things “too easy.” The recent 
increase in the amount of drunkenness, by the 
way, must be considered a by-product of the 
same easy-going ways. 

The Khrushchev -Report was important in 
other respects. For the first time in many years 
the Soviet leader gave some information on the 
problem of the Russian population. According to 
Khrushchev, it is now increasing at the rate of 
three million a year—a rate which, if maintained, 
would assume, if not astronomic, at any rate 
Chinese proportions before very long. 
Khruschev, moreover, added that, in the last five 
years alone, there had been a further migration 
from rural to urban areas of no fewer than 17 
million people. In short, for the first time in 
many years, the Soviet leadership officially 
related food production to population. Until 
recently, it was somehow assumed by all official 
propaganda that the Soviet Union’s resources 
were “unlimited.” Now Krushchev suddenly 
declared in effect that they were “unlimited” 
only on condition that a tremendous effort was 
made to maintain the growth in food production 


at least at the same rate as the increase in popula- 


tion. And he made it perfectly clear that this 
progress had not been maintained, especially in 
view of the people’s “changed habits.” Thus, 
he stated that the consumption of meat had 
almost trebled in Russia between 1940 and 1954, 
and that the problem of meat was the most acute 
of all. 

It may be recalled that in August, 1953, the 
same Khrushchev gave a detailed—and highly 
damning—analysis of the livestock situation in 
Russia. He then stated that there were many 
fewer cows in the country than there had been 
in 1928, before collectivisation. Tax exemptions 
and various other measures were then taken to 
encourage the collective farms to increase the 
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number of their cattle;-in the case of cows alone, ' 
the increase in one year was to be one from 26m. 
to 29m. This target has not been reached. The 
figure given for October, 1954, shows an increase 
in the number of cows by only 1} millions; 
moreover, Khrushchev complained of the very 
poor average milk yield. In the case also of the 
animals for slaughter, including pigs, he declared 
that both the number and the quality of the 
animals were totally unsatisfactory on the whole.’ 

One of the fundamental points to which 
Khrushchev attributed the extremely slow pro- 
gress in cattle-breeding was the shortage of 
fodder. Significantly, he spoke in glowing terms 
of the remarkable achievements made by stock- 
breeding in the U.S.—achievements which he 
largely attributed to the fact that 35 per cent. of 
the whole American area under cultivation was 
devoted to maize, nearly all for animal consump- 
tion. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
he said, maize was grown only in small quantities 
in the Ukraine and other southern areas, and, 
on his recommendation, the Supreme Soviet 
ordered that the area growing maize be increased 
in the next few years from 2! to 28 million 
hectares (over 60 million acres). 

What is not entirely clear is to what extent he 
growing of maize is to be developed in addition 
to all the present crops, and to what extent it is 
to be done at their expense. Nor is it entirely 
clear from Khrushchev’s Report by what means 
he expects to increase the all-over production of 
cereals to a figure in the neighbourhood of 200 
million tons by 1960, as against the present pro- 
duction of about 130 or 140 million tons. The 
reclaimed and virgin lands of Central Asia and 
Southern Siberia may be expected to produce 
6-10 million tons, but allowance must be made 
for the invasion of maize into areas now grow- 
ing other crops... Indeed, it is difficult to judge 
what the chances are of reaching other targets 
fixed by Khrushchev, such as the doubling of 
the quantity of milk produced between now and 
1960, the tenfold increase in the cultivation of 
maize, and the 30 or 35 per cent. increase in the 
total output of cereals. Industrial targets in the 
Soviet Union, ever since planning started, have 
almost invariably béen attained, but the same has’ 
never been quite true in the case of agriculture,’ 
owing to a mass of complex technical and plain 
human factors. It is, nevertheless, significant 
that for the first time the Soviet leadership 
should have drawn up quite so thorough and 
detailed an agricultural programme as that 
approved on the strength of the Khrushchev 
Report. 

Two questions arise: will it be necessary, or not,' 
during the period between now and 1960 to slow. 
down on the “prosperity drive” of the last few 
years—possibly even to the extent of introducing 
rationing in some cases, especially in the case of 
meat? And secondly, now that the Soviet leaders. 
are obviously conscious of the “ population pres- 
sure,” will the drive in favour of a high birthrate 
be maintained—complete with family allowances, 
medals for mothers of six or more children, etc. 
—a drive which was very understandable during 
the years immediately following the war, which 
cost the Soviet Union probably about 15 million 
lives? -Birth control is not prohibited in the 
Soviet Union, and contraceptives are widely 
available. But the famous abortion law was 
abolished in 1936, since when abortion has been 
illegal. Nevertheless, the latest law of February 
7, which amends the older anti-abortion law by 
making abortion no longer a criminal offence in 
the case of the pregnant woman herself, seems to 
point towards a certain relaxation of the policy in 
favour of a very high birthrate. 

ALEXANDER WERTH 
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Onty planning on the grand scale, and in accord 
with values transcending the commercial, can pre- 
vent a revival, in the City of London, of the 
cramped, ugly, and outdated office blocks that 
commemorate the years between the wars. 
There is no hiding the fact that, over a large 
part of the precious square mile, the battle is 
already lost. As soon as materials became avail- 
able and building licenses were first freely 
granted and then ‘abolished, the property com-\ 
panies—as was their business—wasted no time in 
running up the kind of buildings that will bring 
in the greatest rent for each square foot of land. 

Yet there is one large area (as well as two 
smaller ones of consequence) whose destiny is 
unsettled. This is the forty-acre wilderness be- 
tween Aldersgate and Moorgate. And for several 
reasons it is particularly suited for large-scale 
development. It was almost wholly devastated by 
the great fire raid of 1941; the planner need con- 
sider only the Ironmongers’ Hall, some mean and 
expendable shops, and the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate (bombed, but now being restored). 
The pattern of ownership, by City standards, is 
simple, and a good two-thirds of the land is in 
the City Corporation’s hands. And land values, 
though high, do not reach the fabulous extremes 
of the Mansion House neighbourhood, where it is 
said that a five-pound note will buy only the 
patch of pavement it covers. 

The fact is that the Aldersgate neighbourhood 
has always been rather a down-at-heel part of the 
City. Bisected by a grim-looking railway line, 
and criss-crossed with streets whose narrowness 
could not be excused by any claim to be quaint, 
this was the realm of small business, or of busi- 
ness just big enough to infiltrate the northern 
fringe of the City. It was above all the home of 
the cloth trade; but in the warren of mean build- 
ings, where offices, warehouses, and petty work- 
shops mingled fortuitously, a jobbing printer 
might be neighbour to a maker of Christmas 
novelties. The opportunity for a bold new deal 
is evident, and so is the danger of allowing piece- 
meal development. The show-places of the great 
business houses, after public controversy and the 
intervention of the Royal Fine Arts Commission, 
finally assume a shape which, if not inspiring, is 
often architecturally respectable. Bucklersbury 
House affords an example. But nothing on the 
scale of Bucklersbury House will be sited Alders- 
gate way, unless from public policy. 

In this situation, it was not so much strange that 
a group of lively architects should produce the 
New Barbican scheme, as it would have been 
depressing if the profession had had nothing to 
say about these forty acres of uninterrupted ruin. 


The bombed area, in fact, stretches south across ~ 


the line of the new east-west street, still unbap- 
tised and referred to as Route 11; and north 
beyond Barbican to the border of Finsbury. 
But, challenging though the prospect was to any 
architect who thinks in big terms, it was from 
within the City that the first suggestion of build- 
ing the whole site to a coherent plan arose; it 
was from an E.C. address that, in July, 1953, Mr. 
Bryan Anstey, a valuation consultant, wrote the 
letter to The Times that started the ball rolling. 
Mr. Sergei Kadleigh and his partners proved will- 
ing to tackle the job, and their plan has beén spon- 
sored by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Gerald Barry. 

Now there is not much that Mr. Kadleigh’s 
group has in common with the directors of City 
property companies, but there is one thing: deter- 
mination to make the maximum use of every 
‘square inch of ground. More clearly perhaps 


New Barbican & i 


-as best I can. 


care go on for ever qintineoee farms 
suburbs and still expect to feed ourselves. Their 
High Paddington scheme was a proposal to tell 
the man on the London waiting list quite bluntly 
that he couldn’t have a little house and a vegetable 
garden, but that he could have air and light and— 
in a tower above Paddington goods yard—live as 
free from chimney smoke and traffic rattle as if he 
were in the depths of the country. London, in 
short, must stop moving out and move up. And 
what is true of living space is applied, in the New 
Barbican scheme, to working space as well. 

But since I have related this latest proposal to 
High Paddington, I must dispel the confusion 
sometimes expressed by the misnomer “High 
Barbican.” The scheme does not aim at dwarfing 
the classical landmarks by a plantation of sky- 
scrapers. It includes tall buildings, certainly, but 
they are spaced to form a broken and not a 


_ crowded skyline; they are related visually to the 


major structures that would lie between New 
Barbican and the river—St. Paul’s, Guildhall, and 
the Bank; and the tallest of them would equal 
only the height of Wren’s dome, leaving St. Paul’s 
the higher by its ball and cross. _ 

I must now summarise this ambitious scheme 
It is proposed to excavate the 
whole site to a depth of sixty feet, except for a 
tongue of land which will hold the church, the 
Ironmongers’ Hall, and some open space. Below 
ground there will be three or four floors (the 
ground slopes) used mainly for warehousing, and 
served by the railway, which will be covered and 
will have a new spur, and by an internal road 
system. Just below street level there will be 
parking space for three thousand cars, all on one 
floor to avoid wasting space on spiral ramps. 

It is above ground that the plan becomes most 
revolutionary, for the idea is to cover two-thirds of 
the site with solid blocks of masonry five storeys 
in height. These office buildings will contravene 
the accepted standards of natural light and air. 
The workers in them will depend wholly on 
artificial light and ventilation, drawn not from 
the grid but from generators below ground, 
which will also provide surplus heat for central 
heating, power for deep-freezing and similar 
uses in the warehouses, and other advantages. 
To type all day without looking out of a window 
will be a new experience for your English miss, 
but the architects point out that she will be in 
no worse case than many factory workers, or than 
typists in modern American buildings. The 
point of these solid blocks is to provide a second 
“ ground level,” devoted mainly to gardens, and 
allowing new vistas over the City. It will be 
interrupted by the existing streets and by Route 
11; by the open space round St. Giles’ church 
which I have mentioned; and by an adjoining 
area which the planners propose to devote to 
single buildings—mainly of a social or civic 
character, like a new Trade Hall, but also in- 
cluding a really modern business hotel with 
office suites for existing executives. 

Other buildings will rise above the new street 
level, and they will-house living as well as office 
accommodation. In the taller buildings, which 
may run up to twenty storeys from the upper 
level, flats and offices will be dispersed in layers 
so that lifts and services are in constant use. But 
most of these blocks will rise only to three, four, 
or six floors. In the flats and maisonettes thus 
provided, four thousand people may make their 
homes. 

The upper street level, although fifty feet above 
the old streets, will have roads of its own, rising 


on ramps, for private cars and delivery traffic. - 


This will be New Barbican’s “High Street”; for 


garden : 


newspapers and periodicals, put out radio an) 


“darken the air. 


reputation for clinging to Rid zie in b 
will vanish overnight, and town-planners 
world over will flock to London, as they hav 
flocked to Marseilles, to view a challengi 
answer to the problems of living and workin; 
in the modern city. Whether it will work, in a 
dozen practical ways, remains to be seen, and the 
architects can justly say that the only. way to 
find out is to try. For instance, the density pro- 

posed is well above the accepted maximum and 
pont need special legislation, but the provision 
of a second “ground level” that would consist 
mainly of gardens surely puts this matter in a 
new light. Again, the number of offices provided 
in the solid blocks might exceed the demand; 
or it might not, if the cloth trade returned 
bloc to its former habitat and if the idea of an 
office in New Barbican caught on. g 

But will the experiment ever be tried? Public 
opinion, perhaps, will sway the issue. The latest 
news is of a setback. Because part of the space 
is allotted to small factories, the scheme cannot 
officially be considered unless it receives an In- 
dustrial Development Certificate from the Boarc 
of Trade. This is still under consideration) 
Meanwhile the City’s Court of Common Counci: 
has availed itself of this téchnicality to refuse te 
entertain the plan, and even defeated a sugges: 
tion to re-examine it if the Certificate is forth: 
coming. The Court’s decision seems to have beer 
somewhat hastily taken, and the minority vote 
on the amendment was substantial. There i 
good ground for thinking that the last word ha 
not been said. 


MERVYN JONES 


Thoughts in the 
‘Wilderness 


DOERS AND SEERS 


In Texas, where I was last autumn, there ar 
some men who by successful “ wildcatting ” 
gambling in oil have piled up fortunes © 
hundreds of millions of dollars. They buy wu) 


TV programmes that spread. their prejudice 
across the States, and arrange for biographies 1) 
be written and for hundreds of thousands of copi:. 
to be bought and distributed. They feel they a: 
wiser, nearer the “good Lord” of whom the 
often speak, than ordinary men who would ny 
know how to find a couple of hundred millic) 
dollars. The mantles of the Prophets have falle: 
upon them. The people should hearken un) 
them. And many of the people do, so that goc 
men and women are hounded out of jobs, ar 
ignorance, stupidity, monstrous Pies “ai 


It is clearly absurd that a man should think ) 
is a sage and prophet because he has taken oie 
wealth out of holes in the ground. But can » 
afford to smile at this notion? I doubt it. O 
reason why I went to Texas is that it offers . 


power, power is ee we cannot ; 
smile at sieir naivete, if oe because 2 
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The doer and the seer are quite different—are in- 
deed opposing—types of men. One has to be in 
the thick of it, the other must remain detached. 
One acts, the other looks on. One mind is geared 
for quick decisions, the other is slow, brooding, 
comprehensive. Nobody in his senses would 
expect a born seer to do. That much is generally 
acknowledged. But it is equally ridiculous to sup- 
pose that a dashing and triumphant doer can 
really see. And this is by no means generally 
acknowledged. It may be in theory, but it is not 
in actual practice. We live in fact in a world of 
doers who also ask us—or compel us—to regard 
them as seers. And the mess they are making 
stains the pages of every newspaper we read. 

In the records of the ancient world, especially 
those of the East, we read how emperors and con- 
querors, whose mere frown could mean death, 
were visited by sages and prophets who told them 
plainly to their faces that they did not know what 
they were doing. It was assumed then, even by 
the masters of power, that power and wisdom 
were not the same thing, that there existed another 
realm in which armies meant nothing, that deep 
insight could not be hacked out with a sword. 
Any man acting on that assumption now would 
probably soon find himself either in jail or ina 
mental hospital. Indeed, those who enjoy power 
make more and more moves to protect themselves 
from any adverse criticism. In this they have been 
immensely helped by the hysterical atmosphere of 
our bomb-heavy world. Even if the bombs should 
be outlawed, this atmosphere will remain, to com- 
plete its task of turning people into sheep. 

There is just a chance that a man might inherit 
power and still retain some characteristics of the 
seer. But a man who has spent most of his adult 
life intriguing, bargaining, fighting for power will 
have rid himself of these characteristics, if he had 
any, very early in the grim game. There would be 
no harm in this if, while on the way up, he did 
not convince himself that’ with power comes 
wisdom. But if wisdom does not come from 
million-dollar holes in the ground, why should it 
come with a majority of the votes, the secretary- 
ship of the Party, a control of the army and navy, 
or whatever else puts a man in supreme authority? 
Somewhere in the vast territory controlled by 
Stalin, for example, there must have been a few 
sages, perhaps tucked away in Central Asian 
monasteries, who were much wiser than he was. 
Did he send for them, as many a despot of the 
ancient world did? I cannot swear he didn’t, but 
the odds are heavily against it. Did he need a seer 
in the midst of all his doing? In my view, he 
needed one very badly. He had cunning but-no 
real insight. 

Chinese leaders as great as Mao and Chou En- 


lai could bring themselves, long ago, to stand: 


abashed before smiling, slit-eyed old mystics who 
commanded nobody and owned nothing. But 
our despots are both too narrow-minded and too 
conceited. They are where they have always 
wanted to be, on top of the heap. How could any- 
one be wiser than they are? If a few old 
deviationists look like giving trouble, shoot them, 
torture them, offer them a choice of solitary con- 
finement or brain washing. Don’t try to improve 
your own mind and outlook; simply get rid of 
everybody and everything that might improve 
them: that is the new style, headlong in pursuit 
of catastrophe. 

No doubt it is all much better on our side of 
the Curtain, where perhaps our great doers con- 
sult—of course in secret—such seers as they can 
discover. But there are times even here when it is 

_ difficult not to feel rather dubious. It may be 
necessary—I do not propose to argue the point 


consequences, that the deer. is also the secr. 
Stated baldly like this, it is obviously nonsense. _ 


oss Bombe. ‘But eye e's ‘most - enthusiastic 


admirer of potential large explosions would have: 


to admit there is no medicine here for a sick 


doing. But who among these doers, whose wisdom 
we are asked to admire, is seeing anything he did 
not see before? Who is telling us what is wrong 
with Man, not what is wrong with another set cf 
people in another part of the world, with this 
policy and that policy, but what is wrong with us? 
There are two great questions. The first is—how 
do we get out of this hydrogen-bomb-world with- 
out being blown out of it? The second is—how 
do we begin to live so that we do not pile up these 
frustrations and resentments? I do not blame a 
man for not knowing the answers. But he must 
not ask me to admire his superior insight, his 
statesmanlike wisdom. He must not pretend. that 
the doer is all-sufficient, that the seer is no longer 
necessary. 

Even if we descend from these supreme heights 
of ineffectuality, where Don’t Know is in con- 
ference with Can’t Imagine, we can observe this 
fatal notion, that wisdom comes with power, hard 
at work. Most of us have relatives, friends, 


acquaintances, who have been determined for , 


years to arrive somewhere important, to be on top 
somehow, to achieve power. Their lives have 
been conditioned by this determination. They 
have allowed themselves. to think abcut nothing 
else. No detachment is possible to them, other- 
wise a move or two, a trick or two, might be lost. 
Feverishly they search for the next ladder, try to 
avoid the next snake. They run from committee 
to committee, with something that might be use- 
ful on each agenda. They join forces with Smith; 
they drop Robinson; they make overtures to 
Jones. They are on the telephone from eight one 
morning until two the next. They neglect their 
wives and children, forget their friends. They no 
longer read, enjoy music or the theatre, take walks, 
talk affectionate nonsense, consider the great 
mysteries of this life. In them the lover, poet, 
philosopher, friend, all wither away. Everybody 
and everything become mere means to an end. 
Ambition eats them away. And as it is power of 
some sort they want, it is power they achieve. 

It is at this point, when they have the power, 
the mischief begins. If they realised how much 
they had lost on the way up, if they knew them- 
selves to be psychologically lop-sided and 


Moral of a Poet’ s Funeral 


(By a Correspondent in Paris) 


Pav Craupet was little known to the general 
public, except as a name. It was somehow 
assumed by most that he was a great but rather 
unreadable poet; and except for readers who, for 
one reason or another, had devoted themselves to 
a cult of Claudel, most French intellectuals tended 
to take the view that Claudel had reached the 
heights of poety only on very, very rare occasions 
—in his Téte d’Or, say, or Partage de Midi. Yet 
when he died last week he was given a State 
funeral at Notre Dame, with almost the whole 
of M. Faure’s Government present, while the 
Right-wing press and the Government-conirolled 
radio proclaimed in unison that France had 
suffered an irreparable loss. 

This outbreak of official mourning was bound 
to produce a reaction. First came the criticism 
from numerous sides that it was grotesque to put 
Claudel on the same level as Victor Hugo. As 
the Canard Enchainé put it: “He resembles 
Victor Hugo as a bowl of holy water does the 
Mediterranean; both are water.” But the objec-. 


consult the seers to learn what use they ‘shot “ 
civilisation. All we have here is a bit more frantic — 


now, ees ee have the power, the 


‘superior man, which hardly acknowledges th 
existence of the seer. ‘Why should the triumphan 
doer consult anybody—except perhaps othe 
triumphant doers—when he has arrived whe 
every sane, vigorous, able, ambitious man woul 
like to be? If the seer had these essential qualities 
he too would be in a position of authority. | 
ask the advice of a man who does not even he 
how to look after himself? Does success consi 
failure? This is what the multi-millionaire oil 
men would say. Some of the men much neareé 
to us than these Texan toughs, our own smoothe 
types, might not say it; but they would think it. 

If this supremacy of the doer were only cor 
cerned with manufacturing pins or selling shoe 
no great harm would be done. But he shoulde: 
his way to the top not only in business, politic 
administration, but also in many forms of edue; 
tion and in every kind of mass communicatio: 
Everything now is so big and elaborate that on 
a ruthless doer can cope with it. But once he hy 
coped with it, then he feels that it should expre 
him and his type and not any vague, wooll’ 
minded chap who drifts along. If the seer gets 
at all, it will only be at a very low level, where J 
cannot do much harm. And if he decides to igne 
all this massive thundering machinery of cor 
munication, he will discover that his tiny dwiny 
ling audience can hardly hear him. The voic 
that can be heard everywhere, from which inde” 
it is hard to escape, belong to doers-in-chief, — 
the camp followers of power, and doers hast" 
rigged out to look like seers. (For example, Ame. 
can big business parsons who run large church) 
TV and radio programmes, advice bureaux, a 
turn out syndicated: columns and _ best-seller 
These disguises and deceptions are occasiona: 
necessary simply because the great simple pub! 
for which they are always intended, has 1) 
entirely lost touch with the ancient world and s: 
has a lingering belief in disinterested wise m) 
sages, seers. And perhaps the dupes know my 
than those who deceive them. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


_tions to the quasi-canonisation of Claudel we 
less on literary than on personal and polit) 
grounds. Claudel was a man who loved mor 
he was a man who lacked the “ decent instinc/ 
of the French intellectual; he was, politically, + 
only obscurantist, but opportunist to the poin) 
‘cynicism; he had been an Ambassador, and, | 
later years, enjoyed the patronage of Big Busin 
which paid him generously for holding pu 
decorative directorships. More than that, Claw: 
meant the Church in its most obscural 
aspects: Claudel meant Vichy: Claudel stood’ 
ali the wrong causes. 


In 1940 he wrote his Ode to Pétain, with t 5 
incredible lines: ; 


France, écoute ce vieil homme sur toi 
penche et qui te-parle comme un pére, 

Fille de Saint-Louis, écoute-le! 
assez de la politique? 


marke opinion held in Vichy at th time 


* EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL ’” said the Greek 
sage Heracleitus 2,500 years ago—but he might 
have been speaking of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. 
One of the main lines along which chemical manu- 
facturing is developing is in the introduction of 
continuous processes to replace production in batches. 
This line of development is also being followed, 
of course, in other, more familiar fields. Just as the 
smooth surge of power from the jet engine is replacing 
the supply of little ‘ packets’ of energy by the piston 
€ngine, so in modern chemical plants the continuous 
transformation of raw materials into finished products 
is replacing the batch by batch methods of yesterday. 
In these developments, I.C.I. is playing a pioneering 


There are still certain products where so many 


ifferent varieties of material have to be specially made 
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: (Continuous ‘Performance 


that “ batch’ production is unavoidable but, whenever 
possible, I.C.I. has introduced continuous processing, 
and most new plants — such as those now operating 
or under construction on the great new site at Wilton, - 
in North Yorkshire — are designed to operate 60 
minutes in every hour, night and day. One outstanding _ 
example is the new Wilton plant for making an 
important synthetic resin for the plastics industry. 
This resin used to be made in a series of stages; today, 
the finished product emerges on a conveyor belt in a 
continuous stream. A process of this type places heavy 
demands upon the designezs of special instruments and 
automatic controls, because these devices are the very 
crux of the operation. But the skill and experience of 
I.C.I.’s engineers and instrument experts has been 
equal to all eventualities, and the latest I.C.I. plants 


set new standards for efficiency in production. 
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sador in Madrid. Certainly his devot!2 to th 


even more lamentable Ode to de Gaulle four years 
later: 


Tout de méme, dit la France, je suit SOLti@aar ei 
Et vous, Monsieur le Général, qui ¢tes mon fils 
et vous qui étes mon sang.... ; 


But it was not even these inanities that the 
critics of Claudel’s official deification found most 
objectionable. Covered with decorations like a 
Christmas tree, Claudel had all the meanness of 
the bien-pensant conformist. He was anti- 
Dreyfusard in his youth; when Jules Renard 
naively mentioned “tolerance” to him, he used 
the revolting phrase: “Il existe pour ¢a des 
maisons. ..” 

“How far, how infinitely far are we from the 
God of Bernanos! ” the Canard exclaimed. 

The last nail hammered into the great man’s 
coffin is that truly horrible “ patriotic” poem 
glorifying the butchery of the 1914-18 war. 


Tant qu’il y aura de la viande vivante de France 
pour marcher A travers vos sacrés fils de feran 
Tant qu'il y aura un de vivant, de vivants et de 
morts tout 4 la fois. 

Tant que vous voudrez, mon général! 


Those responsible for the Indo-China war 
thought a little on the same lines. The Canard 
was right to see in the official fuss made round 
Claudel’s funeral something ominous. It was 
more than just “the beginning of the M.R.P.’s 
election campaign”; it was a glorification of the 
kind of conformism that not only worships the 
Established Order, but cares nothing for the 
sacrifice of the living. “Si la bombe fait 
de Pouvrage qu’est-ce que c'est quune dame 
humaine qui va sauter?” That was written by 
the man whose funeral filled Notre Dame. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
AAR NATHAN TPF7’*E?’' 


the 
Marshal did not prevent him from composing an 


Ir was a funny thing that the snow should come 


just then, trapping us all together. A deus ex 


machina, my father called it, the working of a 
kindly Providence, for what happened during the 
snowstorm and afterwards benefited him in no 
small measure. 

There we were, gathered together for our New 
Year family dinner, my mother and father, my 
Aunt Amalie with Uncle Louis, her husband, 
Aunt Lotte, who helped my mother with the 
house and the poultry—or so I then believed, 
and my mother was too good-natured to suggest 
that Aunt Lotte was anything but a help—and 
my cousins Stephanie and Friedrich, who had 
just become engaged. For ten years now in our 


family we had celebrated, not as formerly 


Christmas, but New Year. This had come about 
because Aunt Lotte had lost her fiancé one 
Christmas ten years ago. He had fallen from a 
fir tree when cutting the topmost branches for 
Christmas decorations and had been killed out- 
right at Aunt Lotte’s very feet. She refused to 
leave the scene of his death, and since that had 
been the wood at the end of our garden, she had 
lived with us ever since, and had ruthlessly in- 
volved us in her Season of Mourning. 

At first I had bitterly envied the carefree 
Christmases of my friends, but I came gradually 
to accept as normal the deep mourning that Aunt 
Lotte wore at this season, and. the howl of 
anguish that broke from her if anyone should 
sing in her hearing “O Tannenbaum, wie treu 
sind Deine Blatter.” It was the very frailty of 
these accursed branches. that had caused her 
Gustl’s life-line to be prematurely snipped off 
by an unkind fate. She had turned her affections 
later, it seemed, to Louis Henzel, but there again 
fate was against her, and Amalie, her own sister, 
had married him. Now the sight of the young 
romance of Stephanie and Friedrich, reminding 
her anew of her loss, deepened her melancholy. 
When she had first heard of their engagement 
she had turned an eye that seemed to scatter 
curses on the prospective marriage and said to 
the shrinking Friedrich: “Cousins should never 
marry. It is not successful. Es kann nicht 
gedeihen.” 

So there we were, sitting round the table, eat- 
ing turkey and Apfelstrudel and cream, and, to 


| keep Aunt Lotte in a good humour, talking of 


the hopeful season of New Year, and ot how Frau 
Schenkendorff had recently married again, 
although she was fifty-eight, and of how young 
Aunt Lotte was looking. 

“Not a day over thirty-eight,” said Uncle Louis 
who had felt a prod from his wife’s elbow, and 
then, as he was aware of a more violent thrust 
from her, “Thirty,” he said, gulping i: through 
the Liebfraumilch that glistened on his reddish 
moustaches. Friedrich and Stephanie, wilfully 
separated by Aunt Lotte, who could not endure 
even the sight of their fingertips touching, sat 
silent all this time, looking helplessly at each 
other across the dividing width of the table. 

My father had not made one single tactless 
remark all evening, and my mother, who led an 
uneasy existence between him and his sister, was 
beginning to smile all over her broad, smooth 
face. When suddenly he called across to Louis 
“Remember the great snow of 98 when we were 
shut up in the house for weeks on end?” .. . 
My mother began to make great, agitated signs 
at him, flapping her handkerchief, tugging at the 
nearest parts of his clothing. But it was too late. 
Aunt Lotte gave a great moan, “Ach, Stefan! 
That was the year of my Gustl’s death!” 

That had done it, we thought. Now even New 


Deus Ex | 


had been quietly sitting, drinking Liebfraumi- 


‘have inflicted your misery on th 


Tears, as large as Rhinestones, were beginn 
to flow down Aunt Lotte’s pale cheeks, s 
‘showed all the unmistakable signs of an approach: 
ing nerve-storm. 
Just then young Friedrich pointed a slender, 
white finger to the window and spoke these two! 
dramatic words: “ Look! Snow!” Our eyes fol- 
lowed his finger and we saw, fluttering dows 
past the red velvet curtains, enormous, crisp 
snowflakes. We crowded to the door, thankful 
for this timely diversion, and Aunt Lotte’s un- 
bappily renewed vision of poor Gustl, launch: 
ing into space from the summit of his Tannen- 
baum, was extinguished by the sudden shiver 
produced by the sight of so much snow coming 
all at once. My father, with the belief in hi: 
deus ex machina beginning to dawn on hiv 
relieved face, went methodically round the house 
preparing for a state of siege. ’ q 
“Louis!” said Aunt Amalie in a voice tha 
demanded instant obedience. “We must leav 
at once!” 
But they did not leave. The roads wer: 
blocked before their carriage could be brough 
round to the front door, and there we were, a 
trapped in together. We had food for a day o 
two, and logs to last us for months. We migh 
be hungry, we would not ‘be cold. 
The first blow fell when my father came i) 
to tell us that, as we had sat eating our dinne: 
foxes had broken in among the poultry and onl 
the old grey goose was left. Aunt Lotte turne 
very pale at the mention of the goose. She tg 
once suspected a dark design. She was right. 
“We will have to wring its neck,” said m 
father cheerfully. ‘“ Who will do the deed? 
will be tough, but we must eat something.” 
There came a scream from Aunt Lott) 
“Stefan! That was’ Gustl’s goose!” Uncor 
sciously she used the past tense. 
However ridiculous it might sound, it was trv) 
Gustl had brought it, then young and tender, © 
the eve of that ill-fated Christmas. I could st’ 
remember, though I must have been very your 
at the time, how Gustl Schreck had walked 1) 
the garden path carrying a covered basket, 0) 
of which had glared, darting like a snake, t 
head of the grey goose. And since Gustl h» 
met with his untimely end some hours after th 
~ Aunt Lotte had seized on the goose and treasur 
it, faute de mieux. A ring would have been me 
romantic as a last gift from her fiancé, but s 
had not yet received a ring, so there it was, t 
goose had to do. My father had been inde 
foolhardy to speak so lightly cf the death 
Gustl’s goose. , 
And it was at this point, with Aunt Lo 
given over to what we called, with a discr 
understatement, Nervenerregung (to avoid wh 
we. were all ready to sell our souls, to ce’ 
brate Christmas at New Year, or, if need be, } 
blot it from the calendar forever), it was just tl 
that two interesting things happened, for 1 
characters were suddenly revealed in a new © 
hopeful light. Uncle Louis, a Rheinlanc! 
despised by the entire family as weak and unr 
able, with every decision made over his head 
him by the masterful Aunt Amalie, now emer 
from the obscurity of the little corner where 


“Charlotte,” he said, “you are a goose.” 
These words, had he spoken no other, wo 

have been in themselves amazing enough. — 

he had only begun. “Lotte,” he went 


‘enough. You are not going to 


is since your Gustl fell off his damn tree! 
you know why he fell off it? ” 

Here he thrust his small, flushed face close up 
to Aunt Lotte’s outraged one. “He drank! 
fe was probably drinking up the tree and that 
why he fell. Lucky for him he did! If he 
ad known what he was letting himself in for he 
uldn’t have fallen—he’d have jumped.” 

He addressed us all now and not only Aunt 
otte. “I have lived in between these two,” 
he waved his arms at Lotte and Amalie, 
x ten miserable years. If I get out of this 
wdrift alive I know what I am going to do.” 
paused for those ominous words to sink in, 
shouted: “Bring in the goose!” He was 
spired, of course, by his unusual consumption 
-Liebfraumilch, but not entirely. A new and 
der man was emerging. 

_ Before the gasp of fury that could be seen 
ing its way rapidly up Aunt Lotte’s throat 
her lips could emerge, before Aunt Amalie 
wid thunder an imperious and astonished 
Louis! ” a new surprise came, the second. The 
e and elegant Friedrich, whom we all secretly 
to be a rather effeminate young man, stepped 
ard and spoke the words that became a new 
mily tradition in heroism: “J will wring the 
goose’s neck.” 

_ As he said this, he looked pointedly at Aunt 
otte. He had not forgiven her for her words 
out marriage between cousins. This was his 
venge. Stephanie looked at him adoringly, as 
though in him she saw the spirit of Karl Moor 
ise again. 

We watched him march from the room with 
esolute air, then turned to Aunt Lotte to see 
hat she was going todo. But she had no answer 


C rsvolutionary situation. She lowered her- 
self very slowly and carefully into a chair beside 
the piano and sat there, silent and gaping, and 


-even when Friedrich returned, quietly trium- 


phant, and with blood-stained hands, she had 
nothing to say. Things had got beyond her. 

This happened on the first day of our im- 
prisonment. On the fourth day we ate Gustl’s 
goose. As my mother set the bird on the table 
the door opened and Aunt Lotte swept into the 
dining-room. To heighten her mourning from her 
normal and, by now, quite unremarkable Christ- 
mas-tide black, she had added a great, black cap 
that hung forward over her eyebrows and gave 
her something of the appearance of Grillparzer’s 
terrible Ahnfrau. 

She watched us eat, she did not eat herself. 
She sat back with folded hands and looked above 
and beyond the plate that had been set in front 
of her, as though invoking the spirit of Gustl in 
paradise. We waited for an outburst from her 
that would surpass in violence all the others, but 
she was silent. The truth was, I think, that her 
ingenuity in inventing suffering was coming to 


an end and that even she was at last tiring of her 


ten years of self-imposed mourning. I suspect, 
too, that she was by then very hungry and that all 
her energies had to be concentrated on her 
determination not to fall on her portion of goose 
and devour it. 

Gustl’s goose was very tough and seemed to 
stick in our throats. The very steam that rose 
from it did so in a dismal and mournful fashion. 
But Friedrich ate his prey with calm dignity and 


Uncle Louis with a sort of bouncing enjoyment - 


and very noisily. I caught him once glancing 
slyly over at the silent Lotte and whispering to 
Friedrich in a wicked misquotation “Wer nie 
seine Gans mit Traénen ass!” When he had 
finished, as if to emphasise his complete emanci- 
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pation, he ¢rossed over to the piano and began to 
sing: “O Tannenbaum o Tannenbaum, wie treu 
sind Deine Blatter! 

Du griinst nicht nur zur Sommerszeit 

Ja auch im Winter, wenn es schneit.” 

As he sang these last words the snow ceased to 
fall. There was something miraculous about it. 
Friedrich pointed once again to the window. We 
all looked out at a clear sky and at the sun begin- 
ning to’shine. 

“Es geschehen noch Wunder! ” said my father, 
awestruck. 

And indeed, wonders had happened. Friedrich 
stood there with his arm flung masterfully 
around Stephanie’s shoulders and Uncle Louis had 
a cheerful, dissipated appearance. He had not 
stopped drinking Liebfraumilch for three or four 
days. He brushed aside the protesting Amalie as 
he filled his glass with a careless independence. 

Aunt Lotte gazed round at all these newly- 
revealed enemies. Even my mother looked 
weary of being the only one who would put up 
with her continuously. “I think,” said Aunt 
Lotte slowly, “I think that once the thaw comes 
I will take a short cure in Baden-Baden.” From 
that day forward, to take a cure in Baden-Baden 
became in our family synonymous with feeding 
on honey-dew and drinking the milk of Paradise 
——it was a foretaste of heaven. 

Later, when we talked of the Great Snow, my 
father, leaning back at ease in a house where for 
so long he had tried to make light of his sister’s 
peculiarities and that was now strangely peaceful - 
in her protracted absence, would say thoughtfully, 
“Yes, it was a funny thing how the snow came 
just when it did. In fact,” he added, “I have- 
never come across a more striking example of the 
direct intervention of Providence. It was a case 
of what you call a deus ex machina.” 

W. N. Orr 
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The Arts and 
As You 


Tue Old Vic’s new production, As You Like It, 
is altogether charming. After a rather indifferent 
season so far, suddenly that happy combination of 
elements has arrived which shows off the talents 
of this company at their very best, all at one time. 
The same thing happened the last year at Stratford 
with The Taming of the Shrew.. Instead of that 
sense of strain which comes from watching a 
young company busting themselves to do mere 
than they can, in a moment they are all at ease, 
playing well within themselves, and well to each 
other, without one jarring element. And then 
_ one understands at last the vision which, we may 


suppose, inspired the hopeful Director at the. 


beginning of the season: this, more or less, was 
how he envisaged it, how it was all meant to be. 

The producer of this As You Like It is Mr. 
Robert Helpmann, and in the present state .of 
Shakespearean production we may pardonably 
hold our breaths a little anxiously when a ballet 
master is down to direct. But there is not the 
‘ slightest need here. Mr. Helpmann’s is a straight- 
forward lyric production, with touches of pure 
poetry in the grouping and the lighting and a 
really fine discretion in matching the parts; the 
comics, above all, are delightfully toned down 
and do their fooling in a reflection from that 
romantic light which glows over the main parts. 
The romantically absurd is the tone that is caught 
and held—and it is the right one. Mr. Domenico 
Gnoli helps this on with a decor of great elegance. 
Is his wood scene a little over-prettified? Per- 
haps, and perhaps his costumes for the banished 
court are his least successful, and in general their 
romantic acceptance of their banishment is not 
the note which is best brought out. ‘But as an 
example of the excellent, of the perfectly man- 
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Entertainment 
‘Like It”: | 


act where the four lovers protest their devotion. 
That is done with a beautiful grace and style. 

Miss Virginia McKenna would, if I were specu- 
lating in reputations, stand short favourite on my 
list of future winners, but not, in spite of the evi- 
dence of this admirable Rosalind, as a Shakes- 
pearean actress. Her enunciation has something 
irredeemably contemporary about it (as, too, has 
Miss Gwen Cherrell’s), and the moment she comes 
before us in costume her stage personality splits 
clean in two. But once in her jerkins and tights, 
she makes a decisive hit with the role and she 
made it by adding to her striking appearance a 
gay and quick wit. If she is a little less strong 
on the poetry, she has a neat tongue for the run 
of the prose which is more important here. To 
hear her playing the witty variations on the 
different usages of Time, for instance, is a real 
delight. Miss Gwen Cherrell backs her splen- 
didly. as Celia and Mr. John Neville played the 
mooning Orlando with nice judgment; it is not 
so easy to carry off convincingly the absurdity of 
Rosalind’s youthful pretence, but Mr. Neville 
found a mood of indulgent half-belief that worked 
the trick excellently. 

Mr. Paul Rogers set the tone for the comics 
with his splendid bumbling Touchstone, admir- 
ably placed within the whole. Some delightfully 
fresh comic business had been invented, slyly 
rather than noisily amusing; and what an over- 
whelming advantage in a Shakespearean clown is 
range of voice. How cunningly Mr. Rogers rings 
the changes on the pronunciation of the word 
Rosalind in the rhyme he reads! I liked, too, 
Mr. Eric Porter’s restraint in his lounging-out-at- 
heels Jacques. Restraint indeed was the order of 
the day all through, a restraint which brought all 
the corners of the play into the centre so that it 


aged and staged, notice that quartet in the last 
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along almost every existing path. He is cons 


for modern dress productions once in a w. 
they often light up with extraordinary brilliance a 
too readily accepted classic. Here Mosca, Volpone’s 
creature, comes out wonderfully aptly as a spiv, 
completely credible in every detail, and when the 
play is restored to its own setting we shall find it 
all very much more alive for having seen it done 
this way. Not all the characters emerge so well 
from this treatment. Corbaccio, the invalid, 
does for one; and, in the trial scene, Voltore th 
lawyer does, too. The Fox himself, however. 
is very much diminished, though this may b 
partly a misjudgment on the part of the actor 

Mr. George Cooper. Miss Joan Littlewood, who 
produces, made amusing comments through heal 
Sir Politick Wouldbe and his wife (whom she 
played herself as a cod on Joyce Grenfell); but 
these jokes are really a gloss on the text rather 


than interpretations strictly out of it as the 


Mosca does. 
T..C. Worsley @ 


Handelian Drama 


W war are we to do about Handel? He is one of 
our greatest national possessions, and we shame- 
fully neglect him. It is not that he bores us; on: 
the contrary, suddenly encountered, he is liable 
to bowl us over by his melodic fertility and 
Olympian assurance, Still, we don’t know how to 
deal with him. Of the two largest categories of his 
music, his operas and his oratorios, the first began) 
to go out of fashion in his lifetime, the second 
has lost favour in our own. Messiah always ex- 
cepted, Handel’s oratorios have no firm hold in the 
current choral repertory: they are becoming 
festival works, as the operas have long been 
museum pieces. ; 
On such occasions we look for comfort to the 
B.B.C. “Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d’étre joué,” 
Beaumarchais might have said, “on le radio- 
diffuse.” And, sure enough, the Third Programme 
is currently running a series devoted to Handel’s 
dramatic music, which ends next week with 
Fephtha, and included two performances last week 
of Semele, a secular oratorio to a text by Cona- 
greve. Like most of Handel’s larger works 
Semele makes the impression less of a great singh 
work of art than of a picture gallery in which ¢ 
number of inspired canvasses hang beside other: 
that are always competent and effective. Since the 
work consists of 76 numbers, it had to be severely 
cut. Of what was left, nothing else was quite se 
fine as either ““O Sleep” or “Where’er yor 
walk”; but that is hardly surprising, since thes 
are among the most eloquent and perfect songs iy 
all music.. The latter was finely sung by William 


grow more sensuous, more brilliant and appealing 
as the plot reached its picturesque climax. | 

Handel was above all things a picturesque ani) 
dramatic composer, and consequently his opera) 


in his extremely varied use of accompanied recit: | 
tive and arioso, with which he delighted to bridg 
the gap between dry recitative and aria. In suc 
points of detail he was a tireless innovator; br) 
he was also so much a man of his age that it n 
occurred to him to attempt any major chan 
operatic convention. As Romain Rolland say: 
his still very readable study of the com 
which was first published in 1910: “He o 
no new path in opera, although he advanced 


trying, inventing, and always with a ren 
certainty: he seems to know just what 
doing.” And yet, Rolland adds, scarcely O 
artistic conquests remains in his pos: 
wonderful innovations of practi 


forms of his day. 
two great problems of Handelian opera, 
t point of view, are the castrato parts and 
mplex, boring and stilted plots. The current 
solution, by which heroic parts, evidently 
ritten for a brilliant and powerful type of voice, 
€ assigned to the gently cooing, ecclesiastical 
otes of a counter-tenor, is unsatisfactory; but it 
hard to suggest anything better. A youthful 
runnhilde or Fricka, if such a thing existed in 
land, would perhaps be more appropriate; and 
though we might accept a virile-sounding 
le voice in such parts as Rinaldo or Admetus, 
‘must always remain something of a shock to hear 
Jlysses, Tamburlaine or Julius Caesar hold forth 
in the soprano clef. Nor does it work well to 
transpose the parts down an octave and give them 
to a tenor or baritone. 
_ A much more serious obstacle, however, is the 
absence of reality in plot and character. To 
serald Abraham’s valuable Handel: A Sym- 
— (Oxford, 25s.), Edward Dent contributed 
a brilliant chapter on the operas, going through 
them one by one with his inimitable combination 
wit and scholarship. He makes no bones about 
the tediousness of almost all these librettos—in 
fact, he is cften very funny at their expense; 
nevertheless, le more than once insists that any 
cert performance would be “a disgraceful 
sacrilege,” leaving us to infer that a broadcast per- 
formance would be something still more heinous. 
[t is better, he implies, not to hear Handel’s music 
at all than to hear it without scenery and action. 
That does not seem very sensible. 
A vivid impression of WHandel’s English 
surroundings can be obtained from the pages of 
O. E. Deutsch’s Handel: A Documentary Biog- 
raphy (Black, 70s.). This monumental and liberally 
annotated compilation, a companion volume to 
the same author’s Schubert, contains every rele- 
vant contemporary document; scholars will find 
it invaluable, and the general reader will enjoy 
browsing in its pages. It was, however, decidedly 
whimsical of the publishers to claim that this 
admirable printed museum is “infinitely more 
alive” and “more readable” than a straightfor- 
ward biography. One might as well claim that the 
Handelian opera-plot was infinitely more alive 
und more enjoyable than those of Figaro and Die 
Meistersinger. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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— Look and Listen 

[Na very interesting letter, a reader has taken me 
0 task for my support of the Television Service 
n its recent brush with British Railways over the 
atter’s refusal to grant it the necessary facilities 
or the making of the Special Enquiry pro- 

e. My correspondent’s letter raises once 
n the whole problem of the relation of broad- 
g to politics. “It is taken for granted by the 
y labour local party member,” he tells me, 


wonder if this is so. And, if it is, I wonder 
ther one might not also find that the ordinary 
bers of local Conservative associations 
cht that B.B.C. programmes were all against 
ories. For it is perfectly plain that so far as 


ed of either getting an edge on the other 
oadcasting and television that both insist that 
enever a Labour member appears then too 

t appear a Tory: “pairing” has become as 
ilar a feature of broadcasting as it is of the 
of Commons. Moreover, it does seem that 
lis question of broadcasting and television 
h parties will tumble over backwards rather 
give the other a grievance it can seize on and 
alise. The Labour Party opposed commercial 
ion: the Director-General of the I.T.A. is 
‘obert Fraser, who, before he became a civil 
as a Labour candidate and a Labour 
he editor of the I.T.A.’s news organi- 
e y been appointed: he is Mr. 
, who has been a Labour member 


unior Minister. Both appointments could 


political safety. 

_ My correspondent, I think, falls into an error 
which I certainly have been guilty of in my time; 
and that is te conceive of the B.B.C. as a human 
being with a plan and a policy and an opinion on 
every subject which he is consciously putting 
over the public. But the B.B.C. emerges as a 
personality only on rare occasions and then in a 
negative way, generally when it is banning some- 
thing. Then it seems to me safe enough to give 
the credit or the blame to the Director-General 
and the Governors. And how, in any given issue, 
is their decision likely to be determined? I sug- 
gest by their ability to smell that mysterious thing 
“the sense of the meeting,” the meeting in this 
instance being the Establishment. What, politic- 
ally, is the Establishment today? Not, I imagine, 
the whole gamut of opinion from King Street to 
the extreme Right but mainly the central wedge 
that extends from Mr. Gaitskell, with his trade 
unions behind him, to Mr. Butler. It is the im- 
plicit reference to the Establishment, to “But- 
skell,” that dictates, I would guess, the B.B.C.’s 
choice of political and economic themes for dis- 
cussion and the speakers to be called upon. 

And really, if it is thinking in terms of parties, 
there is little else the B.B.C. can do. From its 
very origins and constitution, it is a middle-of- 
the-road body, its function to reconcile rather 
than to estrange. The results of this may well 
be maddening to the politically conscious, 
whether Labour or Tory, who do not find their 
views entirely typified by Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. 
Butler. The more extreme and unorthodox will 
always be under-represented in B.B.C. pro- 
grammes. What one always wants more of in 
political and economic programmes is not the 
party spokesmen, whose speeches we can write 
for ourselves beforehand, but private persons of 


thought of as attempts to play for safety, for | 
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independent mind of the Left and the Right. 
__No doubt, the official party broadcasts are quite 
another matter. So far—though we shall know 
better in a week’s time—if seems to me that in TV 
the Tories easily lead. I cannot think that lase 
week’s party broadcast can possibly have brought 
the Liberals an additional vote. It was surely a 
mistake to have put the one programme both on 
sound and vision, for it was the vision that 
suffered. Heard only, it would have been 
pedestrian enough; but seen, it was disastrous, 
over-scripted, over-rehearsed—how unconvincing 
were the polite laughter, the enthusiastic hear! 
hears! and how patently in the TV version were 
the speakers wedded to their scripts!’ The diffi- 
culties were obvious and they were underlined by 
Mr. Byers’s performance: he alone was at ease, but 
he alone was a performer of great experience. 

But let us turn from politics and contemplate 
Mr. Peter Ustinov. In recent weeks Mr. Ustinoy 
has become as a benison to our TV programmes. 
Not so long ago the cameras visited him at his 
home, from where, with Mr. Peter Jones, he en- 
tertained us with his splendid mimicry; and the 
other evening we had his play The Moment of 
Truth with himself as the Marshal. It was ad= 
mirably produced by Mr. Rudolph Cartier ang 
very well acted: apart from Mr: Ustinov himself, 
one would single out especially Mr. Hugh 
Griffiths. As a play it seemed lacking, as regret- 
tably, one so often finds Mr. Ustinov’s plays: it 
is as though he will persist in making his ome- 
lettes with one egg too few. And one felt the 
Lear-motive was allowed to become altogether too 
overt, so that in the end Mr. Ustinov was taking 
on Shakespeare himself. All the same, how in- 
telligent, and how lively! Doubtless because of its 
context, it sparkled as probably it would not wher 
seen in the theatre. And what a fine vehicle for 
its author! He is the best television actor of then: 
all. WILLIAM SALTER 
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The Comeback 


“ A Star is Bora’’, at Warner’s 


With A Star is Born Hollywood seems more 
itself than it has been for a long, long ume. 

It begins with a Hollywood occasion. How the 
boulevard glitters and seethes! Palaces loom, cars 
shriek, waving mobs press forward, and out steps 
—who? The new queen to be miked up the aisle. 
Smiling, she radiates her gown, speaks her few 
magic words, is swept on to high thrones of 
glamour. A curtain has gone up, and on the stage 
—dancing a drunken way through chorus girls 
and stage hands, horses and managers—has. burst 
the Star in Decline (James Mason). The early 
morning sees him wandering, sober, through 
empty bars and dead jungle haunts, tll in some 
retreat with the chairs piled up he finds a band 
session going on and the person and voice that 
have caught at him out of debauch—the Star in 
the Ascendant (Judy Garland).... This penetra- 
tion in depth of the New Babylon, or Old Boloney, 
has been so accomplished—with such press flashes 
and screen width brilliantly employed—as to 
make the entry of Moulin Rouge seem tame, 

And as it has started, so it goes on. There is 
just enough satire to resist the dreadful claims of 
fable; song—to the accompaniment of falling 
Masonry—keeps sensation going. Miss Judy 
Garland is a world in herself. A new world: 
sometimes she seems almost a humped old-timer, 
till her eyes light up and the hard voice and mouth 
melt; then a devil gets into her, she sheds 
feminine attire and in black tights and a kind of 
brief kimono she’ll become all eyes, action, and 
appeal. = 

Her songs are superb, and especially that 
one which relates how she was born in a trunk in 
the Princes Theatre; every verse or phase of a 
show-girl’s career is enacted in this film within a 
film, which goes on and on exploiting a dream- 
technique—and what does it matter that the whole 
thing’s supposed to be a first try-out in a movie 
house? It could go on forever in the splendid 
knowledge that it’s got something: something as 
good as Astaire or Kelly at his best. Miss Garland 
really is one of those feminine wonders that 
script-writers are always trying to conjure up out 
of the relentless tedium of Hollywood’s self- 
intoxication. 

The film has got something, too, if not quite as 
much as Miss Garland. Directed by George 
Cukor, it matches vivacity of colour with move- 


Nak vies ; a 
“ment as vivacious, and—for, I k, th a 
—the wide screen seems not a foot too wide. The 


cate y 


scene when Miss Garland is pin-pointed distantly 
beyond an auditorium while to the right every 


word and action are enlarged on a big television — 


screen, is only one example of this new awareness. 
The earlier stages of A Star is Born—which, 
despite cuts, lasts two and a half hours—are 
decidedly sardonic; and even when the sentiment- 
ality of star love comes into its own, with Garland 
up, and Mason down, the spell-binding still 
-vorks. At the end he asks her for a heartbroken 
little song, and swims out into the sunset; and 
there’s a weird satisfaction in that. One can’t 
imagine Mason’s romantic bitterness better seized. 
One can’t imagine the new Judy Garland at all 
without seeing her. 

: WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Bernard Buffet, at Tooth’s 


Twenty-four of the twenty-seven large canvases 
here have been painted this year—in two months. 
Most of them are still lives: a few are heads and 
landscapes. All are easily recognisable Buffets— 
the thin, hungry formalisations, the severe ashen 
colour (although now his palate is becoming a little 
more sensuous), the hard dry-point-like outlines. 
They differ from his earlier work largely in their 
degree of assurance. Buffet is clearly a very gifted 
painter. He is one of the most fashionable artists in 
Paris because his agonised style suits the current 
philosophical mood there—the faces of all his figures 
are as sharp as upturned anchors and their hearts as 
heavy. The critical question is whether his work 
justifies the weight of its emotional effect. At Tooth’s 
there are some reproductions of three huge panels 
which Buffet has painted on the horrors of war. 
These seem to me to be truly tragic. At the top of 
the stairs there is also a large fish still life in which 
the emotion is justified by the whole method and 
conception of the painting. Most of the others I 
think are facile. A vase of flowers or a clock are seen 
in exactly the same spirit as the torso or face of a 
massacre victim. Elongation can express either 
suffering or over-refined elegance. The figures of 
certain Bond Street women may be very similar to 
those of the undernourished—but the causes are very 
different. It is that sort of distinction which Buffet 
fails to make. Yet having said this, one must 
emphasise that he is very young, that in intention he 
is entirely a humanist, and that when he paints 24 
over-facile pictures in two months, one cannot help 
thinking that the dealer’s world is partly responsible. 
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FEAR OF THE BOMB 
Srr,—In their important article on the implicatio 
of the hydrogen bomb Mr. Crossman and Mr. 
devote one sentence to the possibility of pas 
defence. The possibility is discounted largely 
cause politicians of the extreme Right and Left, 
different reasons, wish it to be thought that such 
fence is impracticable. I contend that this is no 
Any shelter which will give complete protection agai 
“conventional”? bombs will also give it ag 
plutonium or hydrogen bombs bursting in the : 
moré than a few feet above ground level. Persons in 
tunnel at Nagasaki escaped. Such shelters would no 
give protection against a hydrogen bomb _burstin; 
on the ground. But so far as can be made out fro af 
the very inadequate data available, only those wit 
a few hundred yards of the burst would be destroyec 
It is further possible to give warning of the appro: 2) 
of aeroplanes or missiles of the V2 type which woul 
enable most able-bodied people, at least, to reach sul, 
shelters, were they available. Incidentally, thes 
shelters would give full protection against the fall ¢ 
radioactive dust in areas outside that of widesp 2 
immediate damage. 

The construction of shelters offering protection t/ 
most of the inhabitants of Britain would be very costly 
But the cost would probably be less than the annui 
expenditure on the so-called Defence services, of whic. 
only some sections, such as the Home Guard, th 
anti-submarine services, and the fighter branch of th 
R.A.F., have a primarily defensive function. 1) 
spite of its cost, such a scheme is not impossible. TH 
Swedes have made shelters for a large fraction of the 
population which are believed to be safe again 
plutonium bombs, and are probably nearly so again 
hydrogen bombs. The cost per head of making suc 
shelters for cities such as Edinburgh and Liverpoe) 
where there is much rock near the surface, wou 
probably be no greater than in Sweden. It would | 
greater, but not immeasurably so, for London. 

In 1934 I published, in the Daily Herald, 
plea for the construction of bomb-proof shelters, 27) 
for the storage of wheat in national granaries, 
defensive measures against a war which was alrea 
threatening. I was told, among other things, th 
nobody would use such shelters. Shelters were nv 
in fact, made on any large scale till 1938, and sub» 
quent events proved the inadequacy of many of the. 
No attempt was made to store even a year’s supply 
food. The danger today is far greater than in 19) 
It could, I believe, be averted by international agr 
ment. But I am selfish enough to wish to sury) 
if such an agreement is not reached. A few hydrog, 
bombs would doubtless destroy Britain’s war potent 
and the protection of our lives is therefore of li 
interest to some of our allies. But it is of interest 
many British people. I have little doubt that if 
Labour Party promised protection against hydrop) 
bombs it would win the next election. And a visi!) 
Sweden would, I think, convince its leaders that » 
promise could be kept. x 


J. B. S, Hatpany) 


| 


| 


London, W.C.1.. ¥ 
. 
Sir,—The danger of the Crossman-Wigg anal ‘ 
is that it absolves the Labour Party from the neces \ 
of making difficult choices. We can now, they ; 
have the best of all worlds. We need not radic | 
change our foreign policy (except in Germany), § 
can stay in Nato and restrain the Americans, / 
abolish conscription, we can have Defence on 
cheap by relying on nuclear weapons, we can th} 
in a bit of Civil Defence as well, and we sh 
have enough left over to maintain our ste 
living and win the economic battle against 
and Communism in the under-developed a 
' The analysis rests on'a double fallacy. It acc 
on the whole, the faulty political premises of 
‘Government and then proceeds to draw the w 
strategic conclusions from them. The Governm) 
‘premises are that the Communist States th 
“free world” with military aggressio: 


they can be deterred only e 


— 


ieve a decision in a thermo-nuclear war, while 


ick with conventional arms. There is a short 
period during which it is possible for the Western 
Powers to brandish the thermo-nuclear weapon as a 


orces. 
ransformed in 3-4 years’ time. There will then be 
situation of H-bomb parity (“saturation,” in 
Churchill’s terminology), and both sides will then be 
extremely reluctant to start the thermo-nuclear 
change. The Nato threat to convert a conventional 
from the outset into a thermo-nuclear one will 
1en be dropped. 
‘The Western leaders, not daring to put themselves 


attack would be the willingness of several Western 
nations to commit suicide, are forced to seek to build 
ip an alternative deterrent in the form of conven- 
al forces. That is why Shape clings so obstinately 
to its demand for the four British and the twelve 
erman divisions, and the much more numerous 
an reserves which will follow in their train. 
by adding a substantial and well-equipped Ger- 
m army to what the other West European countries 
muster, it will in fact be possible to reduce the 
oviet superiority in conventional arms to below the 
(three to one) which an attacking force requires 
0 be reasonably sure of success. 
_ Given the Government’s premises it is therefore 
necessary, not only to make the hydrogen’ bomb, but 
also to press on with West German rearmament and 
with preparations for every type of war, including 
a major war starting (though improbably finishing) 
ithout the use of nuclear weapons, minor localised 
of the Korean type (in the Middle East or 
outh-East Asia) and colonial wars. It is true that 
‘this will be economically burdensome for this 
country, but a Defence expenditure of, say, £2,500 
millions will not mean utter ruin, It will merely 
make it more difficult to resist the spread of Com- 
munism. : 
The truth is that we shall get back to a sane and 


eign policy of the Government (and, substantially, 
of the official Opposition) at its roots. That policy 
is now visibly approaching.bankruptcy. In three or 
fo “oth from now, if we escape an American-led 


preventive war in the meantime, we shall reach a- 


tuation in which the preponderance of military 
er will rest decisively on the Communist side. 
n that moment comes Britain and Western 
spe will -be faced with a choice between mass 
uicide and acceptance of a tough, impregnable and 
slowly but steadily expanding Communism. Barring 
idents, the choice will not be suicide. 
If we want to avoid that unpleasant and dangerous 
uation we must change our policy now. The main 
yblem is how to compel the Americans, as well. as 
> Russians, to negotiate, that is, to make conces- 
ms. The best way to influence the Americans, as 
¢ have seen in the Far East, is to tell them that if 
y behave-foolishly they will have to go it alone. 
ae as we make it clear to the Americans that we 
‘not move from under their protective umbrella 
lave No power over them. 
hat the world needs today is an India in Europe. 
in—if possible, together with other West 
in countries—can fulfil that role. We can act 
mediating third party whose intervention can 
e bridge the gulf which divides the two main 
gonists. 
e the hydrogen bomb, to convince other 
es that they could not rob. the hive without 
_stung, and with our existing economic. 
and our power of influencing world public 
, we could bring a great accession of strength 


should: not indeed constitute a Third 
fon force ?” is; understood military power 
a balancing factor in international affairs 
itary, economic and moral power 


: for ‘peace, 


seccdy i in the Defence debate—is that : 
moment the Soviet bloc is not strong enough — 


e Western forces are too weak to resist a Soviet 


errent against a Soviet attack with conventional ~~ 
This situation will, however, be completely — 


in a situation in which the sole deterrent to a Soviet - 


viable policy for this country only by attacking the. 


With just sufficient arms, including 


» of uncommitted nations now led by 


a athe es in the growing 
gure faffience of the “Peace Area” Group. 

; only through the active political intervention at 
all points of this Third Group that we can hope to 
solve the outstanding disputes in Europe and the Far 
East, relax international tension, achieve a disarma- 
ment convention with effective international control, 
and establish a world security system under a re- 
formed and truly representative United Nations. 

This is the policy which the Labour Party must 
now proclaim. WILLIAM WarBEY 
House of Commons. 


Sir,—Your reference to the “logical force with 
which the case is presented” by Mr. Crossman and 
Mr. Wigg is likely to mystify your readers. If we 
lay aside the issues of armament efficiency and 
morality and ask why the authors acquiesce in the 
manufacture of the H-bomb, their case appears a 
tangle of contradictions. 

The objective of Mr. Crossman and Mr. Wigg is 
peaceful co-existence. Also they accept a key point 
made repeatedly in THE NEW STATESMAN AND 


. NATION: that the concept of bargaining from strength 


and “peace through strength” is an obsolete and 
dangerous illusion. I assume they are referring not 
only to the problem of winning the arms race, but to 
the danger to peace itself; Mr. Crossman ~and his 
associates have long rejected the notion that the 
essential condition of peace is a Western destructive 
capacity greater than that of the East. Yet, in this 
article, the authors argue that Britain should make the 
bomb because it will give her greater power to 
restrain the United States and allow her to “carry 
more weight in the Kremlin” on the disarmament 
issue. They have praised the success at Geneva 
where nations of minor military standing led the 
negotiation of a reasonable settlement while the 
colossus of the West sulked at home far away; they 
note the impossibility that “those you seek to terror- 
ise with weapons of mass destruction will continue 
meekly to accept their position of inferiority,” but 
then conclude that, if Britain wants the Russians and 
Americans to listen to her, she must arm herself with 
‘the H-bomb. The authors want the British bomb 
to play a pacifying role, but their own views appear 
to deny the possibility, and certainly they have 
demonstrated no constructive role for the bomb. Is 
this bomb thought to be different because it is a 
British bomb? 

_ The argument applied by Mr. Crossman and Mr. 
Wigg to conventional German arms is applicable in 
most respects to British nuclear arms. They ridicule 
the defensive significance of twelve German divisions 


which add “little to the atomic deterrent of the U.S. 


‘could reach the Atlantic seaboard .. .” 


bombs added to the mammoth Western stock-pile be 
any different? The authors seem to believe this 
when they state that if Britain forswears nuclear 
weapons, “the Red Army whenever it wanted to, 
I am sure 
most British people accept the point of Mr. Low’s 
cartoon caption: If the Russians have three times 
enough bombs to destroy us, does it matter whether 
we have twenty, or one hundred times enough to 
finish them. off? 

Mr. Crossman and his associates have also 
repeatedly shown that British acquiesence in German 
rearmament binds this country tightly into the Ameri- 
can bloc, thus reducing our chances to mediate 
between East and West that settlement which is our 
only hope. Is the practical effect of Britain’s join- 
ing the United States in the hydrogen race any 
different from this? True, Britain is already 
involved, but why bury deeper the chance to break 
loose and join India in a full-time effort to keep the 
giants’ from each other’s throats, and only make 
certain that Britain will be annihilated if war breaks 
out? If Britain is to mediate, she must become as 
independent of each side as possible, at the 
undeniable risk of antagonising the United States 
Government. Europe said “ No” to the atom-bomb- 
ing of Dien Bien Phu and “Yes” to the com- 
promises of Geneva; this antagonised the United 
States Government, but many believe it also pre- 
vented world war. Throughout the world people are 
looking to Britain, and particularly to the British 
Labour Party, for more of the kind of independent 
leadership in evidence at Geneva. Let us hope that 
the Crossman-Wigg article is not an indication that 
the Left of the British Labour Party has faltered 
when confronted by the central issue of our time. 

8 Elm Grove, N.8. J. BRITTAIN 


Sir,—Mr. Crossman and Mr. Wigg think that we 
should stay in Nato and retain the H-bomb because 
of the moral restraint we can exercise on the American 
and West German Governments. Surely the moral 
effect of withdrawal and the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons would be far greater, especially in encourag- 
ing the opponents of militarisation in Western Ger- 
many and the growing opposition to H-bomb 
strategy and tests in the U.S.A. Moreover, a push- 
button war with atomic weapons would be vastly more 
difficult to launch without the unsinkable aircraft- 
carrier so obligingly provided by British Governments 
and the involuntary co-operation of the British people 
as a suicide squad. S.*E-ELEIs 

106 The Main Way, 
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THE IMMORTALS 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Paul Johnson’ 5 highly 
enjoyable article on The Immortals, it is reaily not 
quite fair to say that the vast majority are now 
totally forgotten. Even I, uneducated and a foreigner, 
could give a pretty good account of 200 out of about 
680 Academicians.. The first 40, chosen by Richelieu, 
were immensely obscure, the only two names anybody 
knows now are Voiture and Guez de Balzac. In the 
middle of the 18th century, however, Crébillon, 
Duclos, Buffon, Voltaire, the Duc de Richelieu, 
d’Alembert, Hénault, Bernis, Fontenelle, Bougainville, 
Marivaux, Montesquieu and Moncrif all sat together 
beneath the cupole. To take a fauteuil at random, 
that now vacant owing to the death of Claudel has 
had 16 other occupants including Racine, Crébillon, 
Scribe, Feuillet, and Lotti. 

Of course, as in every good club, most of the mem- 
bers are elected because they are agreeable diners- 
out (the designation of those who have not managed 
to produce a printed work is always rather vague: 
moraliste, panégyriste, érudit, and, of course, duc et 

paire). But then it must be remembered that 
Academicians here take precedence of Dukes and it 
would be very sad if Paris hostesses were eternally 
condemned to sit next to bores. 

Nancy MITFORD 

7 Rue Monsieur, 

Paris. 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER - 


Sirn,—Hugh MacDiarmid challenges me to show 
that his policy of complete separation finds little 
support in Scotland. That is easily done. 

In the plebiscite held by the independent Scottish 
Plebiscite Society in Kirriemuir in 1949, 86 per 
cent. of the electorate voted. Of these, 69 per cent. 
voted for a Scottish Parliament for Scottish affairs; 
23 per cent. for complete separation and 5 per cent. 
for the maintenance of the status quo. 

In the years 1949-51 the Scottish Covenant was 
signed by over two million Scots despite the fact 
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There is a specimen of worthy citizen who will keep 
his own most complicated press cutting contrivances 
on current affairs. He snips away at newspapers to 
his heart’s content, he sorts, he classifies, he indexes 
and scribbles, he sticks and pastes, fussing and fumb- 
ling to accumulate anything from a pocket vade-me- 
cum to an unwieldy assortment of folders and 
scrapbooks taking yards of shelf space. 


All very noble, most impressive to the casual observer, 
but when he really wants to look up WHEN Chancellor 
Dolifuss was murdered, HOW far the St. Lawrence 


_ Power and Seaway project has advanced, WHAT the 


Soviet Farm Output figures are, WHO is who in 
African Politics, WHY the American experts criti- 
cized our Textile Industry, WHERE the Manila 
Treaty countries plan to concentrate their defensive 
efforts—he is often lost and turns to someone in 
proud possession of KEESING’S, the modern 
Reference Tool on Current Affairs. 


Why not join KEESING’S Service right away and 
receive every week by post a concise bulletin neatly 
recording in scholarly manner the important news 
items in present-day Politics, Economics, Social 
Questions from all over the world, plus a cumulative, 
alphabetical Index which is renewed 26 times a year 
to embrace the latest entries in the diary, all cut 
and dried for filing in the book-like Binder! 
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Sor that fir MacDiarmid euicedea tetas Being 
moderate. No similar document has been subscribed 


by the extremists. 


Lastly, one might point to the fact that whenever _ 


Mr, MacDiarmid has stood.for Parliament he has 
attracted only a handful of votes. This is no measure 
of esteem he is held in, in Scotland, but in my 
submission it is at least some gauge of the support 
which is to be found for his policies. 

While I have been a life-long admirer of Mr. 
MacDiarmid, I find his political policies both highly 
idealistic and hopelessly muddled. He justifies his 
tenets now by saying that they are designed to pre- 
vent Scotland from being dragged into war by the 
English. There is no record of Scots having been 
dragged unwillingly into war by the English. 

The truth is that the British Commonwealth, 
created after 1707, is a joint production of both 
Scots and English. This may be a matter for regret 
or glory but it is, nevertheless, true. As a result, 
Scots have a responsibility in matters of imperial 
wars, and, whatever reforms may be necessary in our 
domestic government, it is surely the duty of the 
Scots to continue to be represented at Westminster 
to exert whatever influence they can towards inter- 
national justice and world peace. 

Whatever England’s crimes may have been in the 
past two hundreds years, Scotland has shared in 
them, That fact will not be changed by any amount 
of sitting behind a Scottish border chanting, “We 
are holier than thou.” Ian R. HAMILTON 


WELSH NATIONALISTS 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your journal, I have 
noticed that you believe in democracy and tolerance 
for all kinds of people and movements. May I draw 
your attention to one example of denial of democratic 
rights in Britain today? The numerically small Welsh 
Nationalist Party has asked the Welsh Council of the 
B.B.C. for permission to broadcast to the Welsh 
people on Welsh affairs both between elections and 
during election campaigns. The Council agreed, but 
the Labour and Tory parties protested, and the 
permission was withdrawn. 

Could any Labour or Tory M.P. or supporter 
enlighten me on what democratic grounds can broad- 
casting rights be denied to minority parties? Is 
democracy, now, something limited to the two Big 
Brothers? 

May I add that I am not a member of the W.N.P. 
Until recently I was a member of the Labour Party 
—now I do not belong to any party. It seems to me 
that the battle cry of democrats now must be: Up 
with nonconformity! That’s why the recent articles 
of Messrs. G. D. H. Cole and J. B. Priestley have 
been most inspiring. Labour politicians prattle a lot 
about democracy. Let them practise it in Wales over 
the broadcasting issue. WELSH SOCIALIST 


CRUELTY TO ,PRISONERS 


Sir,—Many of the comments of Flavus in your 
issue of March 5 on the Government booklet con- 
cerning the treatment of British prisoners in Chinese 
camps during the Korean war seem to us judicious. 
That the document, published at this late date with 
studied lack of chapter and verse, deserves to be 
treated primarily as propaganda, is already a widely 
held opinion.. But we are deeply shocked by his 
assumption that “Chinese (and Koreans) are... 
habitually cruel by Western standards.” We believe 
this to be a profound misrepresentation, and, as 
Europeans with first-hand knowledge of the Chinese 
and their culture, we deplore such a bland accept- 
ance of what is part of a nineteenth-century myth 
held by Westerners about Chinese. 

People with a better informed view of history are 
well aware that in earlier times the attitudes were 
very different. The Portuguese travellers in 16th 
century China, as Mr. G. F. Hudson pointed out long 
ago, all agreed in extolling the conscientiousness with 
which justice was administered there, the punish- 
ments being, though severe, certainly no worse than 
in the Europe of their age. 
when Europe still retained the punishment of break- 
ing on the wheel, the peine forte et dure, and public 


> tion. 


By the 18th century, . 


“ch 

similar hee for’ fies pie meaning of ite 1 
cent revolution is the demand of hundreds of millions 
of humble human beings for more human treatment 
than they received from their traditional rulers. It 
is necessary to balance the claims of civilisations. 
Chinese culture knows no parallel throughout its his- 
tory to the Holy Inquisition, The only burnings of — 
human beings were the self-immolations of Buddhist — 
monks desirous of acquiring merit. Nothing in 
Chinese history was worse than the Albigensian 
crusade, the atrocities of the Belgian Congo, or the 
Nazi gas-chambers. Current events in Kenya, more- — 
over, belie the tacit assumptions of the booklet. 

In sum, the statement of Flavus is calculated only ~ 
to foment race hatred, and to uphold one more of — 
those baseless claims of European superiority against — 
which Asia is now in full revolt. 

DEREK BRYAN 

MICHAEL HALLIDAY 

E. RateH Larwoop — 
Cambridge. 


Nancy Larwoop 
VICTOR PURCELL 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


Sir,—Sir David Eccles has taken the unprecedented 
—though not unconstitutional—step cf submitting 
proposals to the Burnham Committee for the better 
remuneration of a small section of the teaching pro- 
fession: those teaching Sixth Forms and similar 
groups. 

The Authorities’ Panel has gained, at small cost, 
the invaluable precedent of prior, intervention in 
salaries-negotiation by the Minister. The Teachers’ 
Panel was in the dilemma of not daring to refuse an 
increase merited by the entire profession, but offered 
to only a few. 

The resulting dissension in Grammar schools is 
lamentable. It is at least arguable whether the 
national importance of the work of the games master 
who takes the Sixth deserves a minimum differential 
of £75 compared with the general-subjects master 
who takes Form 1A. 

Surely any differential between teachers of com- 
parable status and responsibility must rest on 
additional personal qualifications. The new criterion 
of extra payments by reason of the course of study 
being pursued by the pupil leads to a disruptive 
situation in every kind of educational establishment. 

In infants’ and juniors’ departments there are 
highly qualified graduates whose work is essential 
to the emergence of -sufficient numbers of skilled 
physicists and mathematicians. Other top-flight . 
graduates. work to the same effect in other schools 
of every kind, teaching future key-technicians at or 
below Ordinary Level stages. 

The new edict makes all such posts unattractive 
to graduates. A differential that may be as much as 
£350 will have the inevitable effect of driving teachers, 
invaluable in the old “elementary” range, into 
“advanced” work for which they are. academically 
qualified but temperamentally unsuited. 

D. O. Drxon 

11 Bywater Street, 

S.W.3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—In his article “Look and Listen” in your , 
issue of 26 February, Mr. William Salter asserted 
that “the alternative to honest reporting is what is 
called public relations and the aim of public rela- 
tions is not truth but persuasion.” He has made the 
cardinal error of generalising from the particular, 
The aim of the Institute of Public Relations is to. 
maintain standards of practice which require that its 
members present the truth, whilst serving the press, 
the B.B.C. and any other agencies-of communica- 
I assure,Mr. Salter that the principles for 
which he stands are held as strongly by Public Rela- 
tions Officers who are members of this Institute. 

L. H. Hornssy, 4 
President : 


Institute of Public Relations, s 
Norfolk Street, W.2. 


He Tedched the Bindace 
around his throat 
This, he asked, 
‘what do you 

know about this?’ 


AT LAST -THE?:TRUTH ABOUT 


_ WINGATE 


by Leonard Mosley 


“His friend informed him that, so far as 
anyone in Cairo knew, Wingate had fallen in his 
hotel and injured himself.’ 


“Nonsense. It is not true. I took a knife 
and cut my throat.” 


* * * 


“‘No lights except from the fires started when 
petrol caught alight, or the flare of acetylene lamps 
as the surgeons started to work cutting, sewing, 
and amputating . . . no sound except the splinter 
of. wood, the puny sounds of men crying for 
help, ani the steady kwark-kwark-kwark of the 
watching bullfrogs.”’ 


* * * 


‘“They. were a remarkable sextet. One was 


a millionaire sheep farmer whose legs were so 


bowed from a lifetime on horseback that he could 


~ 


not walk, and was always given first priority when 
mounts were scarce.”’ 


* * * 

‘*Eventually Haile Selassie said : ‘ You go first, 
Colonel Wingate. And let us hope my people 
recognise which one of us is their Emperor.’ ’”’ 

* * * 

‘““At other times he stayed in Ein Harod, 
reading the Bible, singing hymns, learning 
Hebrew, scratching his naked body. When he 
did put on his uniform he was so untidy that 
the British soldiers would look at him in 
stupefaction. But he never lost a battle.’ 


* * * 


“He drove animals until they dropped; and 
then, as in Ethiopia, built fires under their bellies 
in an effort to make them get UP, or, as in Burma, 
cut them up and ate them.”’ 


‘Begins this:weekend in the 
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Herculean Weakness. 


I macine, if you will, that the late Lord Baldwin 
had a third son—the Hon. Horace Baldwin, born 
some 10 years before his father broke Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Carlton Club. Brilliant, eccen- 
tric, precocious, he digests the works of Con- 
greve at eleven years old—and quotes freely 
from them to the Bewdley pigman. The boy is 
above all things frail: “That child cannot pos- 
sibly live,” pronounces Dawson of Penn: “one 
of the most puny, thin, delicate and meagre 
Constitutions and Frames of Body this Day in 
England,” writes Margot Asquith in her diary. 
Lord Baldwin, reminded of his own tough 
boyhood on the Hill by the pushing fellow- 
Harrovians he has to meet every day in the 
Cabinet, wisely sends his son to Eton. There 
Horace creates his own Pop—two Pops in fact, 
a Pop of fashion called the Triumvirate and 
consisting of himself, Henry Yorke-Montagu 
and Alan Pryce-Lyttelton, and a Quadruple 
Alliance of intellect which includes those 
distinguished-figures-to-be, Mr. Isaiah West 
(who dies young) and Professor Thomas Gray 
Lewis. 

At King’s Horace flirts with Buchmanism, 
praying with the prisoners in Cambridge gaol. 
He rallies, and relapses for life into what his 
biographer calls a “vague and tepid deism.” 
He frequents deb parties and invariably returns 
from them on the milk train. At one particular 
rout he creates a furore by sticking sweet peas 
in his hair. (Lord Beaverbrook takes care to see 
that news of this exploit penetrates to his 
somnolent papa on the Front Bench.) At 22 
Lord Baldwin packs him off to Italy with Gray 
Lewis, confiding the young men to the care 
and attention of His Majesty’s Resident at 
Florence. They quarrel, and return separately 
to England to find his Lordship at bay. After 
twenty years of pacifist lethargy, the pen- 
dulum has swung towards war. “They now 
ring the bells,” cries the Prime Minister, as he 
returns from the Palace in his Daimler, “ they 
will soon wring their hands!” The young 
man enters the great world on the eve of 
his father’s political eclipse. He is deeply con- 
scious of his interesting situation. “Trust me,” 
he tells the diplomat at Florence, “if we fall, all 
the grandeur, the envied grandeur of our house, 
will not cost me a sigh. . . .” - He can well do 
without the coats of arms, the Bewdley short- 
horns, the shelf of Loeb classics, the pipe rack 
and the morocco set of Mary Webb. But he is 
loyal to his father—he is now unaccountably- an 
M.P. and he defends Lord Baldwin warmly in 
the Commons—and all his life he will remain 
faithful to his political memory. As for him- 


self, he has dimly begun to discern his purpose 


in life. The idler, the dandy, the connoisseur is 
to be the self-appointed recorder of a civilisa- 
tion. “I have everything in the world,” he 
writes to a friend, “to tell posterity.” And 
indeed his friends are conscious of his mission. 


_ “TI can figure no being happier than Horry,” 


declares one Ancient Bright Young Thing; 
“ Monstrari digito praetereuntium has been his 


whole aim. For this he has wrote, printed and. 


Snag e | 


In some such terms as these might one 
describe Horace Walpole to an intelligent but 


historically ignorant common. reader. No 
eighteenth-century Englishman (not even 
Chatham) so sharply realised his destiny. Those 


4,000 letters, those eighty years crowded with 
communication, are the most civilised monument 
to the age that we.possess. Only Voltaire can 
properly be said to command the eighteenth 
century. Hogarth drags it after him like a New- 
gate ball and chain, Johnson bear-bugs it, Wesley 
sweetens it, Wilkes straddles its middle years, 
it dangles in the best cambric from Chester- 
field’s coat pocket. But Horace Walpole con- 
ducts the eighteenth century as though it were 
some great Mozartian symphony. The master 
raises his baton and presto! there it is—the 
banquets and battles and elopements, the 
intrigue, the eccentricity, the genius, the 
drunken sang-froid of Mayfair, the diamond- 


-cut-diamond hardness of the Faubourg, the 


enthusiasm of Bedlam.. The groundswell of the 
major themes—the “’45,” the Rebel Lords, the 
Methodists, the Year of Victories—blends with 
the adagio of du Deffand’s blindness and passion 
and the gay allegro tapped out by the Duke of 
Newcastle’s frozen feet in the crypt of West- 
minster Abbey at George II’s funeral. So, as 
the decades pile up, the great symphony pro- 
longs itself (it grows shrill about 1789). All the 
time we are conscious of the small shrinking 


_ figure on the rostrum. We watch him slowly 


ageing through his many portraits: powdered, 
lacquered almost, at 18, in the Chewton Priory 
picture; exquisite and absurd in Venetian 
masquerade dress at 22; Van Dycked by J. G. 
Eckhardt, spruced up in middle age by 
Reynolds; finally, as George Dance drew him, 
an infirm and gouty septuagenarian, bright-eyed 
and undaunted, staring back into the lake of 
memory and looking startlingly like Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger. An old man whose fingers would 
suddenly ooze a white chalky fluid and who 
realised, at 72, that for the first time in his life 
he was in love—as cruelly in love with Mary 
Berry as Mme du Deffand had been with him 
so many years before. 

The Walpole Symphony has been orchestrated 
many times. Cunningham played it in nine 
parts, Mrs. Paget Toynbee in nineteen. Mr. 
W. S. Lewis and his two devoted assistants— 
those animae naturaliter Walpolianae—reckon 
that the whole score will hardly be completed 
under 50 volumes. They have already. given us 
16 and they now present us with three crucial 
additions*. “We now come,” declares Mr. 


Lewis in his introduction, rather in the tones of 


an erudite Barnum, 


to the great Andean range of the Walpolian 
continent. The correspondence with the elder 
Horace Mann extends from Walpole’s 23rd 
year to his 69th, from 1740 to 1786, from the 


Age of Pope to the appearance of the Kilmar-- 


nock Burns. For sweep and variety andthe 
-procession of great events it is Se bans 
among Walpole’s correspondences . . 


* Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Sir Horace 
Mann. Edited by W. S. Lewis, WaRREN HUNTING 
Smira and GeorGE L. LAM. 3 Vols. Oxford. £12. 


to throw the faintest light on any statement made 
by either Horace. Pamphlets, guide-books, — 
newsletters, State ‘Papers have all been sucked 
of their marrow. In the space of the notes to 
two letters the admiring reader will find Moll 
Flanders, the Daily Advertiser, Frederick the 
Great’s Politische Correspondenz, the Merk- 
viirdige Lebensgeschichte alle Cardinale (this 
last to identify a nuncio at Vienna), Groves’s 
Dictionary, B.M. Add. MSS. 32699 and. the 
Cittadinario fiorentino del Quartiere di Santa 
Croce laid under contribution. Occasionally 
there occurs a note on some dim parliamentary 
figure—a Groom of the Bedchamber, a 
Surveyor-General of the Board of Works—with 
the talismanic guarantee: “Information from 
Sir Lewis Namier.” References to Mr. W. S. 
Lewis’s own incomparable Walpole collection 
are modest but uncompromisingly monopolistic, 

“HW’s copy of this pamphlet is now WSL, 
and so are HW’s copies of six other pamphlets 
by Hervey.” 

For the first time we have Walpole’s letters” 
printed as they were written, As in Fulford 
and Strachey’s unexpurgated Greville, the new 
material, though quantitatively slight, adds 
greatly to our appreciation. A note stating that. 
“this sentence”—or “this paragraph ””—“ was 
omitted in previous editions” makes us feel that. 
at last we are getting the complete portrait of 
the age, warts and all. And how often the odd 
missing phrase helps to clinch an episode! ; 

_ Last night I -had a good deal of company to 
hear Montecelli and Amorevoli, particularly 
the three beauty-Fitzroys, Lady Euston, Lady 
Conway and Lady Caroline. Sir R[obert] liked 
the singers extremely; he had not heard them 
before. In the middle of the concert he cried: 
out (you know his style), “Faith, I don’t see 
why I should not sing, I am God Almighty’s 
eunuch now!” I forgot to tell you all our 
beauties; there was Miss Hervey, my Lord’s 
daughter, a fine black girl, but as masculine as 
her father should be . I made the music ~ 
for my Lord H[ervey], who is too ill to go to” 
operas; yet with a coffin face, is as full of his 
little dirty. politics as ever... 


‘One great merit of this edition is that Sir 
Horace Mann’s replies to Walpole are now given 
in full. Sir Horace, as Mr. Lewis points out in 
his introduction, has been consistently under- 
valued by Walpole’s editors. His letters are : 
highly entertaining, and they provide us with an | 
admirable portrait of their author. Mann was 
the quintessential diplomat. In these three 
volumes, he is still in his early middle age, an 
Arthur Peabody, a M. de Norpois in the process 
of formation. He is bent on becoming that ’ 
“broken nosed, rugose, dapper baronet” with a 
pedigree and a red ribband who at long last suc- 
ceeded in imposing himself upon the nobility” 
of Florence. We have all of us, in our visits’ 
abroad, met Mann. He is to be found in every 
capital in Europe. Urbane, painstaking, avid | 
for home gossip, terrified of ever getting his’ 
feet wet by life (or, as he would say, “in- 
volved”), he is much nicer to read than to meet. 
But sits particular Sir Horace, whether fussing 


; 


to ete and 


r. Coll ns’s for Lady Catherine de Bourgh— 
: richly rewarded. It is right that those ‘who 


the social imagination, at the expense of their 
tincts and passions, should eventually be 
iccommodated.. 

Meanwhile that wonderful monologue—a 
monologue that derives from The Way of the 
Yorld and is to be found next century. in 
he prose of Thackeray—flows on. Yet whea 


realise that the strange thing about Walpole 
his likeness to ourselves. Perhaps always 
hinking of posterity dees tend to put a man 
yutside his own time. Certainly, of all the 


most mentally akin to us. His dazzling 
magpie mind, his capacity for brilliant snap 
gments (the trait of a certain kind of aristo- 
tat), his desperate and unremitting fear of ridi- 
e—all this strikes the note of our own time. 
Alone amoag his contemporaries, Walpole really 
id try to save Admiral Byng from the gallows: 
odjection to Chatham—that he could never 
pport a statesman who “was great with so 
le reluctance ”°—is one that thousands of his 
ow-countrymen still urge against Sir Winston 


entury social conscience. Even his bland 
jefence of his sinecures suggests a mind that is 
elf-consciously aware of the unjust society. 
gain, Walpole had as sharp a sense as Swift or 
ohnson of the “accepted hells beneath.” (We 
ave only to read his description of the Earl 

errers murder and Ferrers’s subsequent 
behaviour at Tyburn—a letter almost 
D ostoevskyean in its horror and fascination.) 
30 nly two of his qualities are alien to us: his 
genius for friendship on his own terms, and his 
usal to display emotion. Friendship, on any 

ms, is a dying art; the second quality we are 
Detter without. “Ah, mon Dieu,” burst out 
Mnie du Deffand, wounded beyond bearing by 
tuteur’s stony-heartedness. 


> que: vous avez bien raison! L’abominable, la 
_ détestable chose que Vamitié! Par ow vient- 
elle? & quoi méne-t-elle? 
fondée? quel bien en peut-on attendre ou 
_ espérer? Ce que vous m’avez dit est vrai, mais 
pourquoi sommes-nous sur terre, et ‘surtout 
pourquoi vieillit-on? . 


rea iSO 2. 
JoHN RAYMOND 


Growing Up 


When I was young and little 

he hedgerows gave me shelter 

the bright grass crooked a porert 
und. my LOGS % 


that was long ago 

When I was a boy, busy among the bushes, 
Prying for small treasure like a: thrush, 

in the woods, dawdling on soft foot, 
restlessness at the trees’ roots; 

.now a man caught in the cold violence 
wind wave breaking above the dyke, 
eady for the bloody vista 

4 eadow where the stoat strikes. 
a. R. S: THOMAS 


amily ,—a devotion that often recalls ~ ectan Marches, iy ANDRE Nicer. rans: 


d their lives prosecuting an ideal kindled 


~ search 


ve have ceased marvelling at his manner,’ 


nen and women of the eighteenth century, he is. 


Churchill. All this argues an oddly twentieth- . 


Sur quoi est-elle - 


fis the great despairing cry of the: children of - 


_mountaineers are so vulnerable,” 
He speculates about the | 


lated by PETER FLEMING. Hart-Davis. 18s. 


Obsession is nearly always at the bottom of 
the best books of travel. This excellent book by 
a French doctor is the account of a journey made 
in 1946 and 1947 from Hanoi in Indo-China to 


the provinces of the Chinese-Tibetan border; the 


obsession, fed by a deep and learned interest in 
Buddhism, could be called simply the secret 
desire to get to Lhasa, but is really the restless 
for some personal  transfiguration. 


Modesty, intelligence, gaiety and courage are Dr. | 


Migot’s virtues. He is a traveller who rouses a 
protective, almost tender alarm in the reader. 
How will a man so gentle, so poorly equipped, 
who does not speak Chinese, survive in an 
anarchic country on the edge of war? ~ Little 


interested in politics, he is the kind of dogged 


and unobtrusive figure that has so often been 
shot at sight. The material difficulties are bad 
enough, but they hardly seem to affect him as 
he clings to the backs of lorries or some uncom- 
fortable animal or walks his feet raw over the 


spectacular mountain passes; he survives living | 


as a filthy pilgrim, he can stomach the awful | 


buttered tea and tack, he can even sleep out in 
the winds and frosts of the Tibetan plateau ten 
or fifteen thousand feet up. He can laugh after 
he has been robbed of all his money and the 
few possessions that make the journey possible; 
and still go on, trusting to the country. He con- 
fides his anxieties and is as surprised at himself 
as we are. All this is remarkable; but what 
excites greater alarm (or perhaps we should cal! 
it something between fear and envy) is that he 
has the capacity to be changed and enlarged by 

is experience. The capacity is rare. 


things happen inside as well as outside. He is 
modest about that. He takes it for granted. 
The reader may have noticed, he says, that he 
holds unconventional views about Catholicism 
and Buddhism. ‘The voice is quiet, the feeling 
is strong when he says it and one gets a glimpse 


of the force that keeps this quiet, smiling, obser- | 


vant and indefatigable traveller going. 
So he sets off across China, wedged with a 


mass of human beings on an old lorry, ducking | 


his head when the telegraph wires sweep low, 
hanging on to the next man who is clinging to 
another who is hugging a pile of peppers. In 
a few hours there are dozens of punctures. ‘The 
tyres are repaired with gym shoes tied on with 
rope. He sleeps on any floor with any crowd. 
He ends the day removing lice from his person 
—but not killing them for that is not the 
Buddhist practice—he considers the occasional 
head of a decapitated bandit set up on a pole by 
the roadside. If he stays with the Catholic 
missions, he argues politely with the priests. 
visits temples. He stays in the lamaseries. 
shrewdly distributes visiting cards which im- 
press governors and police more than any visa or 
passport. He watches the gorgeous bureaucrats 
of the Kuomintang go by in their litters, the 
long lines of starving coolies under their loads; 
he sees the ruinous blackmail of the opium trade 
at work; he jolts on his pack horse in the crawl- 
ing caravans and is rained on, snowed on, frozen; 
he is “attacked by the mild dementia to which 
he sees his 
mule roll into a ravine. 
Chinese character: 


The peasant, the coolie, the man who pulls your | 
rickshaw, the itinerant pedlar—all those millions of | 
‘under-privileged but invincibly optimistic people | 


who make up the great mass of the population, are 
lovable, natural, generous and staunch. 


- In the young, half-baked or corrupt people of / 
the Kuomintang, he found simplicity had de- | 
generated into cynical indifference, unbounded | 


self-esteem, malice and bullying. 


At the end of his journey, when he got to . 


Peking, he was taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists. He had no liking for Communism but 
he found the Communists wanting “ desperately 


Dr. Migot | 
is one of those uncommon travellers to whom | 


He | 
He | 
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to improve conditions, to combat poverty, ite thes ‘set out at night to, 
restore his dignity to the individual, to bring the — 
impulse of altruism into the life of the com-- 


munity.” They were ascetics who lived rough, 
did not steal, drink or gamble or fill their 
stomachs or their purses. He liked this, though 
for him, the religious life, especially as he had 
seen it in Tibet, meant vastly more to him than 
the doctrines of the political world, and. he 
greatly preferred the Tibetans to the noisy 
Chinese. The Tibetans were, by comparison, 
primitive, but their life was pervaded by their 
religion. The red-robed lamas crowded the 
streets. In Kanting there were dozens of 
lamaseries with their prayer flags and, in the 
night, one heard the long, low blasts of the 
ceremonial trumpets and the sad sound of the 
hautboy. The tall nomads, wearing their hair 
long or plaited under their bizarre, fringed 
mortar-boards and with a coral or turquoise ring 
in the ear, walked like robed giants in the drab 
Chinese markets at the frontier; in the savage 
winds of the tableland they worked half-naked 
and the children were entirely so. Dr. Migot 
stayed in many monasteries. At Sikang— 


Cells, gardens, balconies and tiny, mysterious shrines 
from behind whose doors comes the muted, 
rhythmic thunder of the prayer drums—the whole 
incongruent. medley rises in higgledy-piggledy 
layers. It is crowned, when you get to the top of 
the hill, with the houses of the abbot and the 
senior lamas, in the middle of which rises a jumble 
of big temples, piled one on the other like a house 
of cards; from their balconies you look down on 
great halls where noble columns of red-lacquered 
wood stand out in the half darkness. To the host 
of images upon their twilit altars the flickering light 
of butter lamps imparts the illusions of a secret and 
mysterious life. 


The doctor was initiated into the Katmapa sect 


_and with simplicity and conviction describes the 


other-worldy trance he seemed to fall into at the 
wild mountain eyrie where the initiation took 
place. It was as a dirty, humble holy man that 
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THE. LETTERS, ‘OF 


JACOB 
BURCKHARDT 


ALEXANDER DRU has edited, 
selected and translated the 
letters which run from 1838 to 
1897. They show Burckhardt 
the man as his friends knew 
the ‘Arch-dilettante ’ 
with all his interests, foibles 
- and enthusiasms, 
the personality which gives 


him, 
and reveal 


his work as an historian and 
art historian its value and its 
charm. 
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passes that lead ight, 0 
dramatic and cruel part of his journey for it 


depended on avoiding all human contact, the 


shepherds by their fires at night and any traveller 
on the road. The chances were too heavily 
against him. The ill-luck of being spotted by 
two gossiping women and a too curious, small 
boy, put an end to his hopes. He rode back 
dejected and in comfort but far from the end of 
his punishing taste for seeing things. A buoyant 
and stoical traveller, Dr. Migot has the good 
humour of a transparently serious mind, and is 
quite without vanity in his rich and extraordinary 
adventures. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


Towards a Just Wage? 


The Social Foundations of Wage Policy. By 
BARBARA WooTTon. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


Day in and day out, year after year, decisions 
are somehow arrived at about the wages or salaries 
to be paid to various kinds of “ workers,” from 
doctors and administrators to unskilled labourers. 
Sometimes decision is easy: it may involve only 
granting to some group much the same conditions 
as already apply to a larger group which it closely 
resembles. But more difficult issues may arise. 
For example, do engine-drivers get what they get 
because their work is highly responsible, or com- 
positors because theirs requires a high degree of 
literacy? Do coal-hewers get good pay because 
it is, desired to attract more recruits to the in- 
dustry, or in the hope that high wages will induce 
greater output—or for both reasons? Do en- 


gineers do relatively well in wage bargaining. 


because their unions are strong and militant, or 
is this factor not allowed to count? Or again, 
in the recent railway settlement, what part was 
played by considerations of social justice—by the 
recognition that wages in the lower grades failed 
to give a tolerable standard of living? One 
wonders if arbitrators or negotiators themselves 
know what considerations weigh most with them. 

Barbara Wootton sets out to inquire what 
principles, if any, guide such persons in reaching 
decisions, and what relations their decisions have 
to the theories of wages advanced by economists 
of various schools. It seems to her evident that 
so important a matter ought not to be dealt with 
almost at haphazard. Since the notion that wages 


intervention either by the State or by bargaining 
agencies has been definitely given up, there ought 
to’ be some unifying principles behind the deci- 
sions that are being reached. In an economy that 
is.at least partly planned it is absurd and illogical 
to leave wages essentially unplanned. 

Orthodox wage-theory, Mrs. Wootton points 
out, treats wages as merely a special case of the 
working of the laws’ of supply and. demand. 


| According to this theory, she argues, the more 


unpleasant the conditions of-a job are, the higher 
payment it should elicit; whereas, in fact, the most 
unpleasant jobs are usually among the worst paid, 
and the most attractive get the largest monetary 
rewards. Nor is there any correspondence be- 
tween rewards and cost of training—even apart 
from the fact that this cost is now largely borne 
by the State. Again, it does not appear to be the 
case that differences of payment serve—or would 
serve even in a “free” market—as an effective 
mechanism for bringing about the economically 
most desirable distribution of workers between 
alternative occupations. The orthodox econo- 


| mists, Mrs. Wootton notes, attempt to explain 
all this as the consequence of “frictions 
but what, she asks, is. the value of a 


an exception and throws practically no light on 
actual wage levels, absolute or relative? 

From the unhelpful theories Mrs. 
turns to the facts. 


hhasa. This i is the qnost 


can best be left to settle themselves without any - : : eae 
‘advances being granted, especially in times of - 


“unequivocally for the equalitarians, and_ believes 


. this attitude. 


’ professions 


»; essentially the champion of the “ bottom dog,” but 


theory which has to treat almost every case as - 


“industry in its struggle for exports and by the 
Wootton | 
She shows that in every sort ~ 
of wage or salary there is a large element of social 
causation that cannot be explained in purely . 
| economic terms—for example, in the relative 


the. ‘superior prestige of some. occupations. She 
points out that under conditions of full employ: 
ment there is a large element of indeterminacy in 
wage-bargaining, which leads both to intervention 
to prevent or settle disputes and to the invocation — 
of conceptions of public interest or social justice — 
as against a simp!e pitting against each other of — 
the forces at the disputants’ command. Her 
argument becomes most interesting of all whea 
she turns to consider what arguments are sup- — 

posed to weigh, or do actually weigh, with the 
persons who have to make operative decisions; for 
she has no difficulty in showing that these argu- 
ments are to a large extent contradictory. Most 
obviously of all, there is a sharp conflict between — 
the notion that the wage should somehow corre-- 
spond to the value of the work done, and the rival - 
notion that it should bear some relation to the 
needs of the recipient. A “family needs” wage’ 
would clearly have to change—without relation 
to the value of the work done by the recipient. » 
Yet, the argument from need is continually used 
side by side with the argument from value, and: 
is connected with the need of the “average 
family ”’—which is exceptional. This difficulty; 
no doubt, could be got rid of by providing really 
adequate family allowances, though one: might 
ask whether these should be paid at a flat rate — 
or should vary with the earned incomes of 
the recipients, so as to correspond to the different . 
valuations set on work of different kinds—for ex- 
ample, as between High Court judges or full-time 
company directors and unskilled manual. 
labourers. 


Even if this hiiein could be disposed of, 
plenty of difficulties would- remain. -It is often 
argued that wages should be raised in occupations 
into which it is desired to attract workers and 
reduced in those which are regarded as being 
over-manned. But how is this to be reconciled 
either with payment according to need, or with 
payment according to the value of the work done? © 
How, again, is it to be reconciled with the fact 
that, within the same occupation, workers doing 
practically indentical jobs may be contributing 
widely different values, as measured by the sale 
value of what they produce? Or take the case 
of wage-differentials between. more and_ less 
skilled workers within a single establishment or 
industry. There has been a long-term tendency 
for these differentials to fall, in real terms, on 
account of flat-rate, instead of percentage, 


. 


rising prices. Has this occurred because the rela- ~ 
tive value of skill has fallen, or because the lower 
rates have been increased in order to maintain 
“tolerable” standards for the worse paid 
workers? On what principles should differentials 
be assessed? Can scientific methods of “job 
evaluation” be devised? Mrs. Wootton is 
sensibly sceptical about such «claims. 


Mrs. Wootton’s own proposals are calculated. 
to upset anyone who expects the solution to be 
found merely in technical improvements in the 
machinery of wage-adjustment.. She comes down 


that the Labour Party ought, if it is to be true to 
its Socialist traditions, to be firmly insistent on 
That it is not so she attributes, at 
least in part, to the great change that has come 
over trade unionism with the spread of collective 
bargaining from the general body of manual 
wage-earners to a wide range of more highly paid 
and administrative occupations, — 
among whose members no spirit of equalitarian- 
ism exists; so that the movement is no longer 


is being converted into a multiplicity of pressure 
groups, each seeking its own advantage, but held. 
back to some extent by fears of hampering British 


pressure of middle-class opinion. 

This does not mean that Mrs, Wootton wishell 
the trade unions to go-all out for the highest wag 
and salaries they can exact. It means that” 


regards wages and salaries. as only one elem ae! 
el Yb 


in ts to's : 
ali Ys by 


a rapid advance towards a classless 
. She cites Professor Tawney as an un- 
vearying exponent of such a policy, in pursuance 
of which she would like to see arbitrators and 
Wages Council members definitely instructed to 


tullest practicable extent. 
‘She is, of course, well aware that absolute 
equality is for the present impracticable, and that 


tent to receive no more than the less skilled; but 
she argues forcibly that, at present, rewards are 
by no means weighed in a common scale for all, 
but are weighted in accordance with scales of 


tween the groups at the top and the general run 


cannot be properly tackled apart from the whole 
cture of incomes and opportunities. She 
scognises that something has been done to reduce 
1equalities of spendable income by high taxation 
of the rich; but she points out the absurdity of a 
ystem which distributes huge gross incomes 
to some, and then takes part of them back, and 


to the Confusions which this absurdity creates in 


Beenie 5 —cspecially in wage-earners’—minds. 

_ This is a challenging book—a challenge especi- 
ally to those who believe themselves to be Social- 
ists. Its author is well aware that the distribution 
of incomes is a good deal better than it used to 
e; but she holds that during the past two or three 
ts there has been a definite slipping-back, and 
t a fresh effort is needed if the advance 
is to be successfully resumed. In effect, she is 
ling on the Labour Party and the trade unions 
seek fresh inspiration in the idea of equality 
id not to allow themselves to be perverted into 
icceptance of a system of wage- and salary-fixing 
vhich ignores the wider aspects of planning for 
the creation of a classless society. 
; G. D. H. Coz 
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New Novels 
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In Another Country. By Joun BAayey. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 

How Like a God. By STEWART THOMSON, 
i Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

he Try-Out. By JoHN Wizes. Chatto & 
+ Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Of Sins and Winter. By Maurice Rowpon. 
- Chatto & Windus. 11s. 6d. 


4 z 

_ The two books that head my list are both first 
novels: each is centred on expatriate English in 
occupied territory: and each in its quite different 
tay is highly enjoyable. There the resemblance 


Mposite ends of the fiction shelf. In Another 
niry is ironic, witty, delicate and allusive: 
How Like a God is extrovert, strenuous, vivid, 
direct and gripping. They beautifully exemplify, 
‘Mr. Pritchett’s distinction, the male and female 
‘inciples in The Novel. At the centre of the 
ales is the “yarn” which may be built up with 
(the high complexity of a Conrad, but which 
in blunder along with the obviousness of a bull- 
Jozer. In the centre of the females is the tangle 


sitive lily-pond of, well, you know who. 

Take the female first. Mr. John Bayley is an 

quisition. He has a flavour of his own which 
es less from a style pleasantly sensitive but 

er-elaboraté than from a nice ambivalence 

de. He understands the relationships he 

es, admires the tough and sympathises with 


other, while his perceptions give him and 
but friendly amusement. The first half 


the mess of a scratch intelligence unit 


‘The junior members are civilians 
nded for the purpose, the first 
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elements in | § [— 
i means of a com- | 
e social and economic policy aimed at } 


Starting this month we shall 


act on the principle of promoting equality to the |. 


the more skilled workers would not be at all con- | 


prestige and privilege that differ greatly as be-| 


of wage-earners. She sees that wage relativities | 


ids; from then on they take their places at 


ensibility which may come out as poetically 
_ Henry James, but can slide into the over- | 


nder, and perceives the dependence of both » 


ovel is set in an officers’ mess in occupied } 


keep a check on German commercial — 


HRILLERS 
OF THE MONTH 


be publishing one specially 
selected thriller each month. 
Here are the first six of the 
series. 


M. E. Chaber 


THE MAN INSIDE. By the 
author of NO GRAVE FOR 
MARCH, selected as a Star 
Thriller of the Month. ‘“‘ Enor- 
mously exciting and intelligently 
written.’’ YORKSHIRE POST 


(March, 9/6 net) 


George Griswold 


RED PAWNS. Another - splen- 
did ‘* Groode’’ story of high 
international intrigue in the 
Middle East. ‘‘Mr. Groode is a 
character one wants to meet 
again.’’ BIRMINGHAM POST 


(April, 9/6 net) 


Evelyn Berckman 


THE EVIL OF TIME had in- 
vaded the Castle of Drachens- 
grab long before looted Art 
Treasures were secreted there 
during the war. (May, 9/6 net) 


William Mole 


THE HAMMERSMITH MAGGCOT. 
By an English writer reminiscent 
at once of C. H. B. Kitchen and 
G. K. Chesterton. 


(June, 9/6 net) 


Margot Bennett 


THE MAN WHO DIDN'T FLY. 


Four men arranged to fly to 
Dublin, but only three were 
on board the plane that crashed 
into the Irish Sea. By the 
author of THE WIDOW OF 
BATH. 


. (July, 10/6 net) 


Ursula Curtiss 


THE DEADLY CLIMATE. An ex- 
ceptionally taut and exciting 
new suspense novel by the 
author of THE NOONDAY 
DEVIL and THE IRON COBWEB, 
both ‘Daily Mail’ Choices. 


(August, 10/6 net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE ae 


The Australian 
Federal Labour Party 


1901-1951 
L. F. CRISP 


Illustrated 25s. net 


The Feudal Kingdom 
of England 


1042-1216 
FRANK BARLOW, m.a., p.pum. 


“Tt is a stimulus to further inquiry, 
to read on into the thirteenth century 
and beyond.” Scotsman. 


With Maps. 25s. net. 


Obedient Men 
G. DENIS MEADOWS 


The author served a ten-year training 
for the Jesuit Order—only to find that 
his vocation lay elsewhere. This is his 
account of what it means to be a can- 
didate for membership of the exacting 
Society of Jesus. 


April 4th, 12s. 6d. net. 


Graceful Reason 


J. V. LANGMEAD 
CASSERLEY, s.a., p.u1r. 


A timely consideration of the place of 
rational thought in the  Christian’s 
outlook, stemming from the argument 
that unless one believes with reason 
it is impossible to believe with the. 
whole of one’s being. 12s. 6d. net. 


RAYNE KRUGER's 


New Novel 


THE EVEN KEEL 


Tanker was Kruger’s famous portrayal 
of a ship at sea and the men who sailed 
in her. The Even Keel also has a 
maritime setting—but this time it is a 
background of maritime finance, the 
shipyard, the boardroom and the ances- 
tral home of a great shipbuilding family 
where a drama of love, family conflict 
and ambition is worked out. 

10s. 6d. net. 


Longmans 


364, 


Pie 
post-war generation of young men. The whole 
outfit has the air—it rings remarkably true—of 
being amateur overlords in decline. These are 
far from the whole-hearted, single-minded sons 
of Empire (we shall come across these later in 
How Like a God). That virtue—belief in them- 
selves and their national superiority—has gone 
right out of them. They are unprofessional, 
almost accidental, occupiers, doing a rather dis- 
agreeable job in a vacuum of not unpleasant semi- 
luxury. The feeling of unreality is exaggerated 
in Mr. Bayley’s young protagonist, an amiable and 
purposeless young lieutenant whose need is above 
all. for dependence. He attaches himself primarily 
to a colleague who can put on a front of ruthless 
efficiency, and secondarily to a German girl into 
whose home he should never, by the strict army 
edict, have gone. This breach of regulations will 
bring the German episode to an end in mild dis- 
grace all round. But the comforting thing about 
this suspended existence is that none of it is quite 
actual : 

The great thing about the military machine 
which controlled their lives in Germany was that 
it could not hurt. It mopped and mowed; it 
threatened one with bayonets, death, syphilis, 
discomfort, pneumonia, scabies, misery and lone- 
liness. But all these things were innocuous and 
unreal: one could, and did, pass through them un- 
harmed. They were not Life. ... Treat them 
as if they were—try to get the better of them—and 
they would bite. This truth—long suspected—was 
ratified for Oliver as he sat on the hard chair in 
the Colonel’s office. For a moment as he opened 
the door and saw the room with dreadful faces 
thronged and fiery arms, he had faltered. But 
soon he had known that there was nothing to be 
afraid of. 

The return to Life—in an upper middle-class 
suburb—is admirably done. The things that 
threaten and hurt are in themselves much slighter, 
much less important as the world might judge. 
But they no longer take place in the lotus 
vacuum, they are in life and they do matter. 

Mr. Bayley has one trick and one failing to get 
over. The trick is to jump a gap of time, start 


THOSE 
PERPLEXING 
ARGENTINES 


by James Bruce 
former U.S. Ambassador to Argentina 


Birmingham Post 
“An excellent picture of contemporary life in that 
fascinating country... just about the best account 
ever published on this most complex subject.’’ 


John Connell 
“Lively, shrewd, wise and most infarmative...he 
describes in vivid, graphic and factual terms the 
way that the people of the Argentine live, work 
and play.” (Evening News) 


The Economist 


“Mr Bruce is certainly a stimulating guide... he 
writes engagingly about his personal reactions 
to Argentina and he has a good eye for colour and 
incident.” 


Chicago Tribune 


“It is difficult to find any defects in this sound and 
fascinating volume.”’ (30/- net) 
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us off on a dramatised scene; and n fil gap 
with a flashback: it becomes trying. His failing 


fill the gap 


is a resolute refusal to face any of the scénes-a- 
faire and play them through. 
justification that his vacillating hero would, if he 
could, refuse the scenes himself. We don’t, and 
we require them. But in his eye for truth of 
behaviour and his ability to make the relation- 
ships of quite ordinary people assume an interest- 
ing and amusing importance. Mr. Bayley has a 
gift. I look forward to his next book. 

In Mr. Thomson’s How Like a God the rela- 
tionships are of a different order, since they are 
dictated by the logic of events. His territory is 
a small oil town near the Euphrates. The reality 
for the English is oil, and the stability and order 
necessary for its efficient handling; for the Arabs 
the reality is freedom, and if that only means, in 


English terms, stewing in their own inefficient . 


juice, it is their own juice and they prefer it. 
There is no possible reconciliation between the 
two, there is only the holding of a working balance 
by the judicious threat, and, if unavoidable, use 
of, force. That is the problem, and as a 
journalist Mr. Thomson states it and states it 
fairly, though as a promising novelist he states it 
only by implication. Primarily he is concerned 
with the “story,” in both the journalist’s and the 
novelist’s sense, and the story is the gradual accu- 
mulation of incidents until they swell into full- 
scale riot. We start on the outer edges, bringing 
in one after another of the long cast, each moving 
the action a step further towards the hill, slowly 
at first to the top of the slope, then as the 
declivity drops steeply under their feet the pace 
gathers until none of them any longer has even 
the illusion of control. It all happens almost for- 
tuitously—small, apparently irrelevant, accidents, 
a panic in an Arab street, a car accident, a murder. 
They have less causal connection than the officials 
try to discover, but they accumulate into a riot. 
Mr. Thomson judges his pace brilliantly and the 
climax is a real climax. 

He writes really on the boundary, where the 
best journalism meets the best films. His 
observation is that of a good journalist (but 
journalism is after all only a branch of 
fiction), and the characters are sketched 
with the vividness of a well-directed movie- 
camera. Evans, the head of the oil concern, 
a power man, pure and simple; Benton, one 
of his executives, flabby of body and feeble of 
soul, yet with enough spunk to set a match to the 
trail that will light the incident; Stanton, the 
tough young police captain, whose only form of 
self-expression is violent action; and best of all 
Gwilliam, the Consul, a modern mixture of 
patriotic loyalty and sentimental idealism, who 
still believes that the lion can lie down with the 
lamb, that Anglo-Arab friendship is_ ultimately 
possible, and is able to preserve his belief, by 
under-estimating the weaknesses and vices of 
both. The characterisation of these types is aware 
enough of the crossed motives which is our short- 
hand to contemporary man, but they remain types, 
really, easily castable, whose working-out of their 
individual problems must not interfere with the 
action line. 

With the last two novels I can be brief, The 
Try-Out is a theatre novel, describing a fifth-rate 
company touring a fifth-rate play for a fifth-rate 
management. Theatre novels always have hearts 
of gold; this one wears that heart under a con- 
temporary disguise. The narrator, who is the 
stage-manager, is a hard-boiled cynical young man 
with a soft centre @ PAmercaine. Though I got 
a little bored with his hard-boiledness half-way 
through, the modern inside-out sentimentalism is 
well done, the picture vivid and true, the narrative 
well managed. Of Sins and Winter is less to my 
taste. It is the raw and bleeding confession of a 
gunner in the war, who feels himself to have been 
a murderer in the abstract and relives with a 
desperate intensity the feel of his war experiences. 


The mixture of diluted D. H. Lawrence and- 


Dostoevsky gives it a sort of apocalyptic power, 
which some may find purgative—and some may 
find purgatory. 

3 RICHARD LISTER 


And it is not a. 


Heinrich Heine: an I 
- Barker Fairiey. Oxford. 15s. 


To judge by all but the concluding chapter of 
this book—by 159 out of its 169 pages—it does 
not seem that Professor Fairley’s original inten- 
tion was to defend Heine’s work against those ~ 
charges of impurity, inconsistency and flippancy 
which have long been gnawing away his repu-— 
tation as a creative artist; or, indeed, to make 
value judgments of any kind. What he evidently 
did set out to do, and has done with admirable 
deftness and nonchalance, was simply to trace 
the recurrence of certain images and conceits in 
Heine’s verse and prose. These images and 
conceits—or “‘ themes and motifs,’’ as the author — 
calls them—are those of “‘song within song,” — 
““music and dance,”’ ‘‘ chorus and procession,” — 
“* theatre and ceremony,”’ “‘ carnival and costume,” 
“animals”? and “‘ Heaven and Hell.’? It must — 
be said at once that Professor Fairley has succeeded 
not only in establishing the crucial significance 
of all the references which he groups under — 
these different headings, but in showing that they — 
are closely interrelated. And his manner is so 
unemphatic that the reader is convinced in the 
process of being entertained. This main portion 
of the book itself is like a show, a procession of 
pictures which happen to be lantern slides; the 
reader can enjoy them for their own sake. At 
one point Professor Fairley writes of Heine’s 
““comic mythology ”’; this definition very neatly 
sums up the kind of unity which he has discovered 
in Heine’s writings. 

It is.only when we come to the brief chapter 
called Conclusions, in which exposition gives way 
to.value judgments, that doubts begin to arise. 
For the unity which Professor Fairley’s examina-— 
tion has revealed really appertains to Heine’s 
mode of thinking and feeling; it is a quality of 
his mind. It does not follow that the same- 
unity is present in Heine’s works, that his comic — 
vision was constant or that he succeeded in 
transmuting it into art. Professor Fairley 
suggests that we should revise our judgment of 
Heine in the light of the discovery that ‘‘ after 
all, there is a certain order in Heine, perhaps a 
sufficient order, not superimposed intellectually 
or by reflection, but asserting itself instinctively 
as what we might call an order of the imagination, 
and therefore a creative order, an artistic one.” 
But to substantiate this claim Professor Fairley 
would have needed to deal not with Heine’s work 
as a whole, represented by quotations from a 
large number of poems and prose works, but 
with individual works, whether long or short, 
and to deal with these in their entirety. Strangely 
enough, he does not agree with Heine’s own high 
estimate of his ballet scenario Der Doktor Faust, 
one of the few longer works which does 
possess the imaginative unity which Professor — 
Fairley claims for Heine’s work as a whole; and 
he is critical enough of Heine’s most widely 
read work, the Buch der Lieder, of which he 
writes: — 

It is a sobering thought that Heine’s most — 
conspicuous success—the greatest hit possible 
in the history of lyrical poetry—was scored in 
the one phase of his verse where his richer nature — 
was suppressed. The song form, as he used it, 
was too slight to release his images freely: he was, 
in a large measure reduced to the song image 
itself, which he then, as we saw, overworked. 

Here Professor Fairley comes close to implying 
that Heine’s recourse to ‘‘ song within song” — 
was a vicarious means of arousing the stock 
responses associated with song and music; and 
that, in essence, is what Heine’s detractors would 
say. . 

Professor Fairley’s thesis, then, is. double-— 
edged, at least in so far as we are asked to regard 
it as a vindication of Heine as an imaginative 
artist. Yet the Heine who emerges from chill 
study is someone who ‘‘ was fundamentally 
social writer, in the broadest sense of the w 
an observer, a commentator, not an intro 
and his imagery, we find, was social too. — 


he is no more the whole Heine than 
Arnold’s chief inheritor of ‘‘ Goethe’s 
? Neither view does full justice to 
very complex function and achievements; 
Professor Fairley’s has the merit of not 
iming too much. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


Critical Survey 
ct onary of World Literary Terms. Edited’ 
by J. T. Surerey. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


You too can be a New Critic—or even a 
ago Aristotelian! And thirty shillings is all 
a pay! This compilation is a work doomed by 
very nature to arouse the risibility of the 
h. We remain a nation of amateurs, not 

our literary studies and criticism. The 
sricans, on the other hand, are grimly pro- 
onal; in the States the Taylorisation of 
ish studies set in a long time ago, and though 
ools used are largely English in design, here 
so many other fields it is the Americans who 

us what production really means. This is a 
y American book and we shall doubtless 
pond to it as we did to the feats of scholarship 
ermans used to perform before the Americans 
ced. them: with guffaws of incredulous 
ghter, titters of superior amusement. 

-is of course an impossible book, and con- 
ly assailable in detail. All the same, I am 
convinced it is a silly one. The first page 
ns “* ABC,” “ abecedarius. See Acrostic.’’ 
ominatio. See Ecphonesis,’ ‘‘ ab ovo,” 


ten 


he 


“academic,” ‘“‘acatalectic,’” ‘‘ accent’; it 
: “ zany,” “‘ zeugma.”’ In between ““ABC” 
“7eugma’”’ it has managed to take in brief 
ts of all the obvious literary movements, 
and attitudes towards them and, among 
: things, to pot Mr. Empson’s Seven Types 
mbiguity in only five times as many lines and 
iticise severely Mr. Eliot’s notion of the 

ctive correlative in twenty-five. Who is 
ing to use the book? I imagine that in the 
the answer would be simple: every fresh- 
who wants to major in English. Will it do 


find it quite as encyclopaedic as it looks. 
having got the lowdown on the objective 


Fairley’s | 


solutism. See Relativism,’’ ‘‘ abuse, poem | 


ny harm? On the contrary. True, he will | 


tive, he decides the book is a short cut to 
Eliot’s criticism generally, he will look in vain 
* sensibility, dissociation of.’ It will cer-_ 
y enable him to pass off as his own a great 
of knowledge that he has picked up at second-. 
in tabloid form—lectures and book reviews 
this purpose in English universities. But 
also pick up much more, ; 
erary criticism is now splintered into 
isms like all other branches of learning. 
e real value of this book is that it gives, as 
ere else that I know, a pretty complete 
of modern criticism and, for the most 
‘remarkably authoritative one. The defini- 
rhetorical terms may be a bore, but if you 
guide to the literary criticism of the 
ates since 1900 here you get it, by no less 
¢ than Mr. Allen Tate. Mr. David Daiches 
ost workmanlike job for criticism in this 
uring the same period. Professor Crane 
pounds history; the meaning of meaning 
ussed by Dr. Richards himself; Professor 
| Brooks writes on tradition; Mr. S. I. 
a does a brilliant introduction to seman~- 


z art critic, deals with symbolism. This 
ra selection. 


area of our special interests, 


clopaedias. This state of. 


ate A. K. Coomaraswamy, that very 


possible for any single person to 
ticism as his province. Indeed, | | 
in criticism at all we are forced 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Ridres Mantegna 


Paintings » Drawings - Engravings 


by Erica Tietze-Conrat 


Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), the greatest 
North Italian painter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is the humanist and classicist among I 
the artists of his time. His paintings are dis- 
tinguished by plastic clarity, relief-like 
draughtsmanship and ingenious perspective. 
Next to Piero della Francesca, Mantegna is 
the most perfect fresco painter of the early 
Renaissance; in his engravings he surpasses 
all his contemporaries by the power of his 
invention and the sureness of his line. vy) 
This book deserves to be called the first 
complete edition of the master’s work; all y 
y, 


ax 


Ex 


Mantegna’s works are here reproduced, 


including indispensable details never shown f 


before. The introductory essay embodies 
the latest results of Mantegna scholarship. 


144 plates, $ in colour, 80 pages text 
40 pages comparative illustrations 
1034 x 7% inches 


Price 42s 


THE PHAIDON PRESS 
- § Cromwell Place + London sw7 y) 
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CLAUDEL 


The Theme of Beatrice in 
the Plays of Claudel 


by ERNEST BEAUMONT 


A detailed analysis of Claudel’s variations 

on the Dantesque theme which brings to 

light the French poet’s affinity with 

those poets and prose writers from 

medieval to modern times who haye 

treated of intense “‘ irresistible ’? passion. 

12s 6d net. 

_ “ Indicates a way of approaching this poet for someone not brought up 
in the Catholic tradition.” SPECTATOR. 

“ An important addition to Olaudellian studies, carried through with a 

Gelachment and coolness which, in the face of Claudel's reputation as 


the great Christian poet of the day, is uncommonly refreshing." —THE 
CHURCH TIMES. 
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IF YOU CAN WRITE YOU CAN 
ALWAYS MAKE MONEY 


Whether your job is in an office or 
running a home, you can surely spare 
three or four hours a week doing some- 
‘thing you’ve always wanted to do. The 
LSJ for over 35 years has helped hundreds 


SALISBURY SQUARE 
LONDON 


to succeed. Its spare-time correspondence 
' Courses are entirely personal—without 


time limit. Stories, Articles, Poetry— 
courses to cover every form of writing. 
Write for free book and advice to: 


Prospectus Office, 


‘LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
| 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 


s problems of love in men and women, and to increase human 


* There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Danaleties 
of Nature 


Ba! Py 
Frederick Engels 


The famous work in which 
Marx’s collaborator discussed 
the development and problems 
of the natural sciences. 
Engels’ acute 


analysis 
anticipated many later ideas. 


3s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


VITAL BOOKS 


THE APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 6/6 
By E, PARKINSON SMITH : 
With a Preface by Dr. Maude Royden and Foreword by Cyril 
Bibby, this new book is intended as a course in Marriage prepara- 
tion. The author writes frankly on the problems connected with 
the intimate and everyday problems of married life, and couples 
who are contemplating marriage will find it contains an immense 
amount of guidance, 


FHE PHYSICAL CONTENT OF MARRIAGE 6/6 
By E. PARKINSON SMITH 

This books seeks to promote a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique of sex and to provide a sound philosophy of the subject 
against the entire background of married life. Many problems 
of marital adjustment are treated from a practical and common- 
sense viewpoint. 


LOVE BEFORE MARRIAGE 6/é 
By A, V. LEONARD 

Considers frankly some of the problems which young people have 
to face during the period before marriage. The contents include: 
Religion and Sex Education; Finding a Mate; Courtship and 
Engagement; The Physical Side of Courtship, etc., etc, 


BIRTH CONTROL AND YOU 9/= 
By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. 

Providing the most concise and explicit examination of the 
subject yet published, this book is designed to teach contracep- 
tion; atthe same time it indicates that there are situations where 
it should not be used. The contents cover the subject in a com- 
prehensive manner and the book is illustrated and includes a 
list of Family Planning Association Clinics, etc. 


NATURE’S OWN BIRTH CONTROL 6/6 
By Dr. HJ. GERSTER 

This book is more than a survey of the Knaus Theory of Natural 
Birth Control, It is a comprehensive explanation of the whole 
background of the subject leading up to its practical application, 


LIFE LONG LOVE (Healthy Sex and Marriage) 6/6 
By RENNIE MACANDREW 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve some of the 


understanding, 

“Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of expres- 
sion’. . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove a very useful 
text book,’’ New Statesman and Nation 
WANTED—A CHILD 5/6 
By RENNIE MACANDREW 
A book to help couples who want children. This book contains 
a wealth of information in straightforward terms on the intricate 
subject of Sterility. 

All prices include postage. 
Obtainable through your bookseller or direc! from— ; 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. | 
Dept. 169, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 | 


Complete catalogue available on request. 
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affairs may be deplorable but it is not likely to 
improve, and it justifies this compilation. That 
does not answer the question, Who is going to 
use it in this country? I suspect we all are. We 
shall sneer and we shall crib and we shall not 
acknowledge. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Bible and Sword 


The Lord Protector. By Rosert S. PAuvt. 


Lutterworth. 35s. 


It would be widely admitted that music critics, 
however great their skill in analysing scores and 
tracing historical derivations, should not be tone 
deaf; that in the art historian no amount of 
industrious scholarship can entirely atone for 
colour-blindness. Historians who, with no 
religious convictions of their own, attempt to deal 
with the men and politics of the early seventeenth 
century are no less hampered. They have bril- 
liantly illuminated, with the narrow but pene- 
trating beams of scholarly technique, the 
economic background of the times; they have 
unravelled the ties of family and political kinship 
which bound the parties together; they have 
stripped away the accretions of two hundred 
years of Whiggery to reveal the genuine constitu- 
tional issues at stake; but the religious beliefs of 
the time, where they could not be reduced 
to questions of political organisation or social 
policy, have lain outside their range. The mur- 
derous zeal which made men seize the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon, the speeches and litera- 
ture soaked in Biblical eschatology, the sense of 
moving in times foreseen and provided for by 


‘the prophets—all this, to the secular twentieth- 


century mind, seems bogus or absurd; save in so 
far as Marxist writings and behaviour provide us 
with remarkable parallels. No amount of 
scholarship can enable the agnostic to hear the 
music to which those men moved: he can only 
read the score. 


CHOPIN'S 
COMPLETE 
WORKS 


Now published for the first time, re- 
produced from original manuscripts 
and first editions, with extensive 
commentaries under the editorship of 


JAN IGNACY PADEREWSKI 


in association with Ludwik Bronarski 
and Jozef Turczynski 


French and 


Commentaries in English, 
Polish. 


A complete range of Polish music— 
traditional, classical, contemporary, 
vocal, instrumental and orchestral, can 
be obtained from 


Prasa i Ksiazka 
18 Foksal Street, 
WARSAW 


Catalogues and prospectuses in English, 
German and Polish sent on 
request. 


F; vench, 


Dr. Paul, a leading member of one of the very So 3 


churches whose heavings and searchings made 
life so complicated in England three centuries ago, 
can hear this music; and therefore this solid and 
scholarly book catches aspects both of Cromwell’s 


own character and of the army he led which have © 


received little attention elsewhere. The Crom- 
wellian army was, after all, the free churches in 
arms; the Barebones Parliament was those 
churches in council;-and as his training in the 
churches had shaped Cromwell’s thought so his 
care for them, even after he had freed himself 
from their domination, moulded his policy. An 
intimate knowledge of the practices of Puritan 
congregations puts the Army Debates in a new 
perspective, and an equally intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of Puritan thought makes sense 
of the curious Cromwellian belief in “ Provi- 
dences.” Armed with this background know- 
ledge, Dr. Paul tackles the paradox of Cromwell’s 
democratic views in religious matters and auto- 
cratic practice in the state; and though he is not 
the first historian to do so, his resolution of the 
problem is ingenious and satisfying. 

But if Dr, Paul sheds light on corners previously 
obscure, he makes curiously little use of the light 
shed by his predecessors. The book is admittedly 
sub-titled “Religion and Politics in the Life of 
Oliver Cromwell”; but both religion and politics 
are only intelligible in their setting. Nothing is 
said here of the social background of the Puritan 
movement; the comments on the constitutional 
issues are naive; the groups in the Long Par- 
liament struggling for power are sketched in 
barest detail; and about the extreme views on 
political and social questions held in the Army 
and in the Barebones Parliament, and Cromwell’s 
attitude to them, Dr. Paul is reticent. This has 
all been ably dealt with elsewhere; but in leaving 
us to look elsewhere the author has reduced his 
book to a monograph, the narrowness of whose 
approach is out of proportion to its size. It is 
based on thorough knowledge and skilful use of 
the voluminous printed sources available, but 
scholars in search of new material will look here 
in vain, The general reader, in his turn, may 
well quail before a work in which the skeleton 
of a D.Phil. thesis grins uncomfortably through 
a drab and inadequate covering of literary flesh. 
Dr. Paul has made a distinguished and useful con- 
tribution to his subject, but I wish he had made 
it in more succinct and palatable form. 

MIcHAEL HowarpD 


Tupper on the Air 


Britain and the Tide of World Affairs. By 
OLIVER .S. FRANKS. Oxford. 5s. 


The Reith lectures for 1954 make a slim 
volume, but they are wonderfully good value. 
Though the name of an individual appears on the 
title-page, the knights of Portland Place speak 
here in all their originality and wisdom. No 
writer has assembled so many platitudes in so few 
pages since Martin Tupper was in his prime. The 
half-truth and the under-statement which are the 
genius of our race flower here in rare perfection. 
We can have a great future, but it willbe 
different from our -past: We need the Common- 
wealth, but we must not rely on it exclusively. 


-We must co-operate with the. United States, but 


not lose our independence. We must promote 
a united Europe, but not merge into it. Wages 
must go up, but only when production increases. 
We cannot live without exports. We must con- 
tinue party controversy, but only so long as it is 
meaningless. 

This little book will be essential. for a new 
parlour-game. The players would be challenged 
to enunciate in turn a commonplace on contem- 
porary affairs not found in its pages. The Banker 
would then rake in their stakes by reading out an 
even less telling expression of the same thought. 
This is a historical document of a high order. 
Future generations will prize it as evidence of 
what English people were not thinking in 1954. 

A. J. P. Taytor - 


-form of society; farming was only one occupatio 


SuSherter® Revi ew 


Six Great Novelists. By WALTER kee 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Biography in the modern sense, the analyti 
study of adult experience, is really no dish i a 
young. The six essays, however, of this workmanli 
and stimulating book are not so much brief Live 
as brief Introductions to the larger subject of the mai 
in relation to the work. And since Mr. Allen’ 
approach is that of the critic, he is able to presen 
this relationship, even for a youthful reader, withou 
dishonesty and without condescension. Defoe 
Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, Conrad are th 
novelists. (No ladies, but perhaps they are travelling 
along in a separate compartment of the series. 
The choice—in a sense, they may be said to hay. 
chosen themselves—is sound: and not only becaus: 
they are all familiar names to the schoolboy. Tha 
schoolboy is more of a problem. The intelligen 
and historically-conscious fourteen or fifteen yea 
old who is able to appreciate this book will certainh 
be capable of reading more widely. Here, a biblio 
graphical guide is of the greatest importance—th: 
bridge between this book andthe ne t. Mr. Allen’ 
list, as far as it goes, is good; tut it is slight: hi 
bock deserves a less perfunctory cne. 

Yet, in the text, though it may be wondered whethe 
Defoe would have been awarded an O.M. in ou 
time, or why Mr. Allen has not mentioned tha 
Fielding’s magistrate brother was blind, there i 
enough to stir the reader’s thought and imagination 
The novelist, it seems, may be by birth a gentleman: 
or he may be none; his vision may be adult or child 
like; his work can take many forms—the panorama 
the single intense experience. He need not even b 
young; Defoe was nearly sixty before he became 
novelist. Mr. Allen also points out that though th 
arts may change, they do not necessarily improve o 
decline with time. “A poem written in this centur 
is not better because of that than a poem writte” 
four hundred years ago.” This is a useful check 0» 
the snobbery that exists in both directions. Bu 
perhaps the most useful point that the book bring: 
home is that writing, of the kind that lasts, is 
strenuous occupation, requiring a prodigal creativ” 
energy. All of these novelists were men of action 
or of action diverted; Scott wielding his pen as ho 
might his claymore, Dickens with his theatricals an’ 
his furious pace of life, no less than Fielding th» 
magistrate, Conrad the seaman or the secret agen 
Defoe. 


The English Countryman. 
Fussett. Melrose. 30s. 


As a history. of the English farmer, his family anv 
his labourers from 1500 to 1900, this. book is ne 
without merit. \It is neither particularly well pre 
pared nor particularly well written, but in it 
desultory, scrapbook fashion it traces interesting] 
the development of the men who cultivate our so” 
from the Tudor peasantry via Stuart yeoman to th 
landless labourers and capitalist farmers of th» 
Victorian age. Changes in habits and dress, i 
housing, clothes and education are described wit! 
lengthy quotations from contemporary sources an 
there are some useful asides on such matters a 
the manorial court, village self-sufficiency and th| 
effect of Puritanism on rural sports. Nevertheles: 
as a history of the English countryman, which i} 
what it purports to be, this book is so incomplete the. 
it is actively misleading. For, until a little over 
century ago, the English ‘countryman was also th 
normal Englishman and he lived in a parish whic’ 
was a microcosm of a peculiarly rich and varie 


By G. E. and K. 


among many. The authors tell us, it is true, 

certain amount about the landowner, but very litt’ 
about parson or schoolmaster. Even more seriou! 
is their failure to appreciate the full importance ¢ 
the rural craftsmen and artisans who for most 
this period were among the largest and most activ 
of all-rural classes.. ‘The Fussells, who live in th) 
homeland of Litster the dyer, Kett the tanner 
the blacksmith-inventor, Paine the -staymaker’s — 
and Constable the: miller’s son, should Ne eae 


, 


K contains a abeohacat bibliography and 
md illustrations, mostly from contemporary 
. The historical value of both, however, is 
by casual editing. The bibliography, for 
does not contain the name of Habakkuk, 
the artistic opinions of nineteenth-century 
on the dress and appearance of their rural 
rs is not evidence. 


|Our Hands. By PAMELA BRIGHT. 
Kee. 12s. 6d. 

e nursing side of war is rarely described, save in 
ks. Yet what a field for intense and outlandish 
nce! The Casualty Clearing Station behind 
is part of the battle, and life and death, 
skill and horror are its daily material. Per- 
ie reason for its being so rarely seen subjectively 
the Army nursing sister is not as a rule both 
ve and articulate. She is trained to conceal, 
possible not.to feel, emotion; all the emphasis 
iscipline, presence of mind, professional calm. 
interest and the value of this little book lie 
fact that its author is an Army nurse who has a 
e gift of expression as well as observation, 
ive mind, and an eye sensitive to the beauties 
grim profession. She was a member of a 
unit which was landed on a Normandy beach 
er D-Day, and served with the Second Army 
end of the campaign. She has tried very hard 
1onest, and though she has not quite the skill 
wey all her experience (who but a Tolstoy 


and squalors, the splendours and miseries of 
paign?), still, she does succeed in throwing 
the abnormally tense and feverish lite shared 
quarters by surgeons and nurses, the wounded 
fhe dying, in modern war. Certain moving facts 

5 as, for instance, that the periods of greatest 
re, when danger and death are commonplaces, 


It is the lull, the moment of unexpected peace, 
hard to bear. This could have been a remarkable 
and it is not quite that. It is as though the 
‘were torn between her imaginative responses 
fessional discretion. Still, it is a moving and 
ing account, and has the beauty of unsensa- 
sincerity. 
Moving Waters. By JouNn STEWART COLLIS. 
t-Davis. 15s. 

more than a century ago such a scientific 
of a book as Lyell’s Principles of Geology 


gil, and asides about man’s moral nature. 
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MacGibbon — 


make us live at second-hand through the .. 


the periods of greatest happiness for those at ‘ 


ontain digressions on Shakespeare, quotations _ 
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gh scialised, ded up in its own vente impene- 
le behind jargon. At least it often is. But Mr. 
$ reverts to the earlier and surely better manner— 
better manners, almost. He writes, like those older 
writers, as a scientist who is also a civilised man, for 
other civilised men, not for technicians. 

_ Mr. Collis is not an original researcher, but it looks 
as though he thoroughly understands his subject; 
and if it can be treated lucidly and elegantly, why 
should it not be—even by researchers themselves? 
“ Old mountains like the Wicklow Hills have by now 
been all but washed away; young mountains like the 
Alps are still formidable, but nothing can stay their 
tuin nor retard the wreck of their barren beauty— 
slowly but certainly the flakes of granite fall from their 
bastions like the petals of a rose. Consider the facts.” 
And the facts follow—good hard ones, with figures— 
but is anyone the worse for the bit of fine writing, 
rhetorical sentiment, rose petals and all, which 
introduces them? Surely not. Nor is one left in any 
doubt that for Mr. Collis the facts are the thing. It is 
in the facts that he wants to interest his readers. 
He is also a man of ideas, a missionary, and something 
of a prophet. He knows that “ In a single summer day 
a full-grown willow can evaporate up to 5,280 gallons 
of water,” but he also believes that the sandy desert 


itself can be so changed that it will grow not only 


willows but far more valuable plants. He has written 


a fascinating book. 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,307 
Set by C, Dunlop 


Laura Riding and Robert Graves once sug- 
gested that many an anthology favourite would 
be improved by being turned into the form of the 
Japanese hokku, a short poem of only 17 syllables 
in three lines of five, seven and five syllables 
apiece. Thus T. E. Brown’s My .Garden was 


“hokku’d into: 


“There is no God.” “Fool! 
He walks my lovesome garden 
; In the evening cool.” 
Competitors are invited to try their hand at 
hokkuing any one of the following old friends: 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard; If; Vitai Lam- 
pada; Invictus; La Belle Dame Sans Merci; Sea- 


“Fever; Loveliest of trees, the cherry now; The 


Journey of the Magi. Entries by March 22. 


Result of No. 1,304 
Set by Sam Sweet 
The Christian Church has its heresies. Com- 
petitors are asked to suggest three heresies—name 
and description—for the non-Christian humanist. 


SECURITY 
Let your money earn 
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wilful and persistent opposition 
to the truth ster! it has been defined and declared ” 
is an accepted definition of heresy: and too many 
competitors failed to grasp that a heresy implies 
a body of accepted doctrine from which the 
heretic has deviated. It was no use just putting 
in beliefs which a non-Christian humanist 
would be unlikely to hold: the heresy had to be 
something to which we know such humanists are 
prone (like baptism and marriage in church, 
condemned by a strong body of competitors), 
or to which their beliefs might plausibly lead. 
Alberick (who writes from a vicarage) spotted the 
real difficulty: ‘‘ The humanist is so terribly 
afraid of dogmatism that it is unlikely that he will 
condemn variations from his accepted tenets as 
heretical.”?> However the following samples are, 
I think, calculated to lead at least to a raising of 
rationalist eyebrows, if not to a full-scale anathema- 
tisation by bell, book and candle in Johnson’s 
Court and Red Lion Square. 


Scientific Methodism: Known in its more extreme 
form as Religious Experimentalism; the testing out 
of hypotheses by experiment; when applied to 
religion a dangerous heresy which has led certain 
of the Faithful to desert to Christianity. 

(W. Munro) 


Voltaireanism; Subscribing to Voltaire’s dictum, 
“Tf there isn’t a God we must make one.” 
(Jasith) 


Credulity, or belief without scientific evidence: The 
Humanist Calendar is rich in saints who have 
steadfastly refused to come to a conclusion until all 
the evidence was before them. Indeed, many of 
them, the true martyrs, died while data was still 
accumulating. Credulity is a very ancient heresy 
which has often led to deism or, worse. 

(D. H. Randall) 


Clerastianism: That Heresy which accepts the 
supremacy of the clergy in family affairs. Members 
of the sect (nicknamed “‘ dissemblers”’) submit 
their infants to ceremonial headwetting while 
placing the-tongue in a ritual position in the cheek, 
precede their nuptial rites by ancient formulae 
to which they make mental reservations, and bury 
their ancestors only after a ceremony: which they 
believe will ensure respectability if not immortality. 

(Cyril Bibby) 


One Wee Prayer-Ism: The shocking heresy that, 
in moments of acute stress and danger, one wee 
prayer is permissible. This may be attributed, 
later, to behayiouristic reflex responses. 

(P. Holtby) 


The “ Who-Are-Your” Heresy: Starting from 
the respectable view—authorised by Kant—that 
every man is to be regarded as an absolute end in 
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himself, the advocates of this doctrine argue further 
that such an opinion can be maintained absolutely — 
only by a universal solipsism, and accordingly, 
none of the believers believe that the other believers 
exist, Man’s inhumanity to man is_ therefore 
illusory, since the man who perceives it is the only 
man who is there. (Ongar) 


Prizes of two guineas each to W. P. B., to the 
Rev. J. P. Stevenson (for a suitably professional 
job) and to D. W. Barker. Honourable mention 
to those quoted above and to John E. Cunningham, 
Ethel Talbot Scheffauer, and J. P. Comyns. 

Antidisestablishmentarianism: The belief that “the 
established church should be preserved as a bulwark 
against religious enthusiasm. 

Pepysianism: The belief that conduct desirable in 
other women may be reprehensible in one’s wife. 

Diabolarianism: The belief that while it may now 
be confidently asserted that there is no God it is 


not yet safe to say the same about the Devil. 
Web: 


Montanianism [fm. Montaigne’s ‘“‘ Nothing is so 
firmly believed as what we least know ”’]: the view 
that the humanist’s Credo in hominem, being firmly 
believed, must rest on slender premises. Con- 
demned by the Council of Somerville* as leading 
(via the fallacy of the undistributed middle) to 
deism. 

Sheolism {fm. Hebr. she’ol, the unseen state]: the 
doctrine that “ when life is finished we shall fall 
back into the eternal darkness from which we came ” 
(Sir Harold Nicolson). Condemned by the 
Johnsonians* as implying pre-existence and 
survival. 

Buchmanism [fm. Franciscus Buchmannus, who 
taught that humanism was really a form of Moral 
Rearmament]: the doctrine that no two sets of ideas 
are separated by differences of principle that cannot 
be resolved by friendly discussion. 

* The RPA (5 Johnson’s Court, E.C.4) held its 
annual conference for 1954 at Somerville College. 


CHESS. 
No. 284 Sitting on One’s Hands 


Those of us who have sinned against that golden 
rule may take solace from the fact that even masters 
are not immune against “finger faults.’ Playing 
White against the great Vidmar in 1907 J. Krejcik 
got through the opening moves at his usual lightning 
speed: (1) P-K4, P-K4, (2) Kt-QB3, Kt-KB3, (3) 
P-KB4, P-Q4, (4) P x KP, Kt*x P, (5) Kt-KB3. 
Here Vidmar reached for his KB, and expecting the 
customary B-K2 Krejcik touched his QP just too 
hastily; alas, the B was still in his master’s hand and 
now pushed on to QKt5. But the sad story had a 
happy ending; for, though committed to the loss of the 
exchange, Krejcik won the game, and very nicely too. 


(6) P-Q4 Kt x Kt (14) QxP Q-Q2 

(2 Paxict eB x ch (15) QxR Kt-B3 

(8) B-Q2 BxR (16) P-K6 Q-B2 

(9)}QxB  P-QB4 (17) B-KB4! QxB 
(10) B-Q3 B-Kt5 (18) QxKt Q-Ké6ch 
(11) O-O 0-O (19) K-RI QxB 
(12) P-B3 P-B3 (20) Qx QP!! QxR ch 
(13) Q-Ktl  P-B4 (21) Kt-Ktl — resigns 


Krejcik’s innumerable admirers will share my hope 
that in calling his latest book Abschied vom Schach 
he was merely as rash as in touching that QP 48 
years ago: after all, he is barely 70 years young and 
he should give us many more anecdotes, games, and 
problems as amusing as those in the present book. 
(de Gruyter Verlag, Berlin, M.5.20). Here is a pretty 
example of his prowess in giving the odds of the Q. 


(1) P-K4 P-K3 (8) B-B7ch K-K2 
*(2) P-Q4 P-KR3 (9) Kt-Q5ch K-Q3 
(3) Kt-QB3  P-QR3 (10) Kt-B4ch K-B3 
(4) Kt-B3 P-KKt4 (11) Kt-Kt4 ch K-Kt4 
(5) B-QB4 ~=P-Kt5 (12) P-QR4ch KxKt 
(6) Kt-K5 P-KB4 (13) B-Q2 mate 

CO P:x'P. PxP 


This game was played only a few years ago in the 
Viennese master’s favourite café, and here is a rather 
mere famous brilliancy which he won forty years 
earlier in yet another Vienna café. 


~ Krejcik is Tontee eling™ 

a story against himself. Our = 
4-pointer for beginners is a _ 
game-position he reached 
against a somewhat underrated 
duffer. The fellow played 
P x QP, and Krejcik didn’t 
fancy retaking with his K, as 
Kt-B7 ch would have given 
his opponent a chance of 
forcing the draw. So he 
played P-Kt6. How then was he bitterly humble 
and forced to resign in a few moves? B—White 1 
win—is a very pretty study, not too difficult for 
ladder-points, and C is one of Krejcik’s many famov 
sui-mates. White is to force Black to mate him i 
10 moves. This should be a bargain for 7 points 


» I.add the very useful hint that a glance at the fin) 
position may well be remindful of an episcop 
conclave. 


B: Josef Krejcik 1919 


C: Josef bse 191) 


Usual prizes. Entries by Match 215 


REPORT ON COMPETITIONS 


No. 280. Set February 12 


A: (1) B-B3? Q-KB7 co ! followed by Q-Kt6 ch, e 
B: (1) B-B6! R x B.. (2) P-R7, R-B8. (3) KtBS, RxKtc) 


(4) K-Kt4, etc. 
ies BS Oe B-K5? would be refuted by R-R8 ch. (2) K-Kt 
ch! etc 
C: (1) P- Kt7 R-Q4 ch. (2) K-Kt6! R-Ql. (3) Kt-Q6 ¢ 
K-B6. (4) Kt-B8, R-Q8. (5) Kt-Q6! Rx Kt, (6) K-B7, e 


Many competitors dropped a point or two |) 
failing to see all the subtleties of C. Prizes shar’ 
by: W. H. L. Brooking, G. S. Fisher, J. R. Harma’ 


J. P. STEVENSON (1)P-K4_ P-K4 (15) KR-Ktl! P-Kt4 A. E. Harris, A. E. Schneider. 

Philnominists: Those who, in moments of stress, a Oop se ee i ae ae A: Key: Q- gue. 2o ones eg 
swear by or ejaculate the name of the deity in which (4) Q-K3 P-KKt3 (18) R-Q6! ! PxR B: Gy P-B7, KtxP. (2) Ktx Kt, P-R7. (3) P-R7, P_queer 
they profess not to believe, attributing impossible (4) Kt-K6 ch. K-Kt4, (5) Kt- 96 ch., K-R4.. (6) Pred cg 

2 : Orhtaice a (5) B-Q2 B-Kt2 (9) P xP PxP K-R3. (7) P queens ch.,Q x Q. (8) KeB7 ch., ete. 
properties to him, e.g. “‘ God knows! (6) Kt-QB3. KKt-K2 (20)BxBch KxB If... (4) K-B5. (5) Kt-Q6 ch, 

Skypiers or Optimysterics: Those who retain an (7) 0-0-0. 0-0. « (21) Kt-B7 ch: Kt-Kt3 aoe oi wake kee eo K Ke. & eee a 
irrational happiness after a close reading of their 8) P-KB4 P-OR3 22)RxKtch! KxR If (1)... R-R7 ch. (2) K-B3, R-QKt7. _ (3) R-R6, P-R7. 
weekly journals. m Kt-B3 ye os P_BS aN ; K-B3 BD ete, Ne ) RS 

Somewhere-elsers: Those who, despite their (10) B-B4ch K-R1 (24)Q-R4ch KxP Be Ey Te RS eee OT 
humanist indoctrination, cannot help thinking (11) Kt-KKt5 Q-Kl (25) Q-Kt5 ch K-K5 (5) R-R4, K-Kt3. (6) K-Q3, K-Kt4. ac (7) R-R8, K-Kt5 and wi 
that, although there can be no “ heaven” for them (12) PxP RxP (26) KtxPch K-Q5 Many stumped’ by C.: Prizes shared by: E. Alle; 
to be in, their dead exist somehow-else, somewhere- (13) P-KKt4 R-B1l (27) P-B3 mate K. oe ee D. E. Cohen. 
else. D. W. BARKER (14) Q-R3.—s P-R3 ASSIAC? 

Week-end Crossword No. 143 ACROSS 31. Here actors may be found 19. Those who’pursue the ki: 

1. What a frost these laps are places for putting about in a chess realignment (7). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct when there is no champion Othello’s reverse (10). 22. After a change of ends t 


solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 143, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Mar. 22. 6 


Salaluel Jatet 
- Bafeten stat 


. “A knavish 


. Swollen, 


athlete in them (10). 


. Cabin key (4). 
. The human race is boring 


for monkeys (9). 


. Turn either way (5). 
. Mislead by confusing most 


of the evidence (7). 
sleeps in a 
foolish ear ’’ (Hamlet) (6). 


. Nymph in the chorus (4). 
. Not coming back is he, with 


that fool around? That is 
surprising (10). 


. Fortifications show that the 


world is not idle (10). 


. It is gratis, yet the charge 


is about a sovereign (4). 
with nothing to 
take for it (6). 


. Where to get a degree in 


Sanskrit literature (7). 


. In this table I would be a 


star (5). 


. This examination is put in 


to catch me in a muddle (9). 


. In this mess appeals for 


help are needed (4). 


1a: 


17, 


DOWN 


. Question a young creature 


about a Frenchman (4). 


.. The historian makes a start 


with a class (5). . 


. The animal to catch a sheep 


up (6). 


. Form of entertainment that 


is not out of order when its 
discoverer is missing (10). 


. A flower grew upward (4). 
. Revision course seems to 


concern the new student (9). 


. Exclude a comedian from a 


cathedral city (10). 


. Starting to shed tears over 


the page—it is all so obscure 


(7). 


. Changes embracing interior 


climbing plants (10). 

“No wise fish would go any: 
where without a porpoise,” 
he said (4, 6). 

The historian is a great 
man to give America a very 


. small spot (9), - ~ 


25. Evidently an animal w~ 
26. An award when love 


27. Prophet at the front of. 


Bias Philip (London, W.1 
Bacharach ino 


seaman would turn into 
rogue (6). : 


one horn (5). 
missing leaves a mark (« 


religious building (4). 
3 * SET-SQUARE, 
Solution to No. 141 
O[A|s|1]S| BIRIO\AIDICIAIS (7 | 
KA eu wil is Be 
i. DOEOMRHEE 
| fa} ORMe ir 
oy bat tc SICIORING 
[Al | [DMMP] ICjAIRIE|S/Q\ult 
ENS Bc RRs f 
wa ec, Be 
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KI MeO Hs 
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R. Otter (Paris), R ks 


‘ie oH 


